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HE ANNUAL REPORT of The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. for 
i prone presented an accurate statistical picture of the opera- 
tions of the world’s leading rubber company. Yet in a sense, such 
a report is woefully incomplete: 


How, for instance, can statistics evaluate the achievements in 
synthetics and plastics of the modern Goodyear Research Laboratory? 


What value should be placed on the Goodyear “Ideal” ... to 
produce more and better products at prices which people every- 
where can afford to pay? Yet that ideal has been responsible for 
Goodyear leadership in rubber for almost a quarter of a century. 


Nor are Goodyear “Opportunities” listed . . . although, through 
opportunities, Goodyear attracts the younger men whose efforts 
keep this leading rubber company ever young. Goodyear “oppor- 
tunity” repeatedly opens new markets, and brings profits and 
independence to thousands of distributors and dealers. 


‘Foresight’, too, is missing; yet only foresight could have earned 
for Goodyear its reputation as “the Greatest Name in Rubber”. 


Nor can “Diversification” be underestimated . . . with Goodyear 
now contributing to such varied enterprises as transportation, 
food packaging, clothing, farming, metal fabrication, mining as 
well as widely varied manufacturing operations. 


But one liability was also omitted from the report... the debt 
we owe the public. For by their acceptance of Goodyear products, 
we have become their debtors, honor-bound to respect and repay 
the confidence that could only have come from years of satisfac- 


tory and dependable service. 
* * * 


Perhaps these “‘hidden assets” and this “‘liability”” are not easily 
appraised in an audited report. But they were largely responsible for 
Goodyear’s record-breaking peacetime sales in the first quarter of 1946. 


GOODFYEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 

























FREE | 
Booklets 


Upon request on your letterhead, 
and without obligation, any of the 
booklets listed below will be sent 
direct from the issuing firm. Confine 
each letter to a request for a single 
booklet, giving name and complete 
address. 





ADDRESS: Free Booklets Department, 
Financial World, 86 Trinity Pl., N. Y. 6, N. Y. 


Peace of Mind Investing—Folders describing 
the methods by which investors may easily 
and systematically follow time-tested policies 
of prudent investing. Issued by leading in- 
vestment trust. 


Primer for Investors—Guide book for new 
investor to explaih the terminology of Wall 
Street. Also a section devoted to estates, 
trusts and wills. Prepared by the largest 
N.Y.S.E. member firm. 


Odd Lot Trading—A new booklet which ex- 
plains the advantage of odd lot trading for 
both large and small investors. Offered by 
a N.Y.S.E. member firm. 


Advantages of Listed Securities—A new book- 
let for corporation executives whose company’s 
shares are not listed on a stock exchange—the 
many advantages described and explained. 


Fuel Oil and New Home Construction—Circu- 
lar describing leading fuel oil distributor and 
manufacturer of oil burners, which should 
benefit from the coming home construction 
program. 


Uncovering Overlooked Bond Buys—Review of 
the bond suggestions of an investment dealer 
firm featuring neglected bonds in line for 
rehabilitation. 


New Building Beneficiaries—Forty-page sur- 
vey of the leading companies which will benefit 
in the coming boom in new construction predi- 
cated for the next five years. 


New Brokerage Account Primer—Simplified 
guide on trade procedure and practices on 
opening a new account, offered by a member 
firm of the New York Stock Exchange. 


Investments in Peacetime—A discussion of 
investment company funds, geared to the 
tempo of the postwar world, affording broad 
diversification, not only in individual stocks 
but in industries—the surest way of mini- 
mizing risks in investment selection. 


Diversified Investments—Description of a fund 
that has shown better-than-average market 
performance and provided a better income 
through representation in a diversified list of 
bonds, preferred shares and common stocks. 


Hints for Secretaries—A booklet listing proper 
salutations and complimentary closings; list of 
often misspelled words, rules for punctuation; 
guide to abbreviations, etc. Make request on 
business letterhead. 


Glass in the Scientific Age—New uses, new 
products, obsolescence, have created a vast 
consumer demand for glass. Pamphlet by 
N.Y.S.E. member firm analyzes this expanding 
industry from an investor’s point of view. 
Retail Trade Beneficiary—Decriptive analysis 
of an old established clothing chain that is in 
a position to share in the pent-up demand for 
quality merchandise, prepared by a leading 
unlisted dealer. ; 

Forging Ahead in Business—lInspirational and 
informative booklet designed for executives 
who have the urge to start now in preparing 
themselves for bigger and more lucrative post- 
war jobs. 


Buying Income—Buying income without the 
possibility of defaulted interest or passed divi- 
dends to interfere with income plans of the 
future. This booklet shows you how to elimi- 
nate worry and loss from your goal of finan- 
cial independence. 


Modern Mutual Investment Fund—Brochure 
presenting the advantages of mutual investment 
funds, which provide a combination of institu- 
tional and professional investment procedure, 
designed to reduce hazards and produce satis- 
factory long-term results. 


Know-As-You-Go Guide—Descriptive leaflet of 
the Handy Record Book for investors, pro- 
viding a simplified record of capital gains and 
losses. Method outlined to keep investment 
records in “automatic” order. 
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FOUNDED BY OTTO GUENTHER IN 1902 


The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
so long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public. 
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“He's always in good form in 
a Wilson Brothers T-Shirt!” 


VYlilson Brothers 


Quality men’s wear since 1864 
Chicago +» New York « San Francisco 
Pajamas « Shirts * Sportswear « Knit Underwear 


T-Shirts « Shorts « Ties * Socks * Sweaters 
Handkerchiefs » Gloves 
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CYCbLU-GRAPIES 


witlt ll-year coverage of Earnings — 
Dividends — Monthly Price Ranges 
up to date through June 28 








This new and aug- 
mented edition of 


AN ELEVEN-YEAR RECORD ‘ 


CYCLI - GRAPHS 
>| contains individual 
charts of the 500 
largest and most 
active listed stocks. 
They portray the 
dynamic cyclical 
swings for the en- 
tire war cycle pe- 
riod since 1935. 


Special Combination Offer: 
Send $5 NOW for this new 500 CYCLI- 
GRAPHS Folio and the current issue of 

233 SECURITY CHARTS. 














(Or send $12 and receive the next 5 Monthly 
issues of SECURITY CHARTS plus the new 
500 CYCLI-GRAPHS and large Wall Chart o 
6 Market Averages.) 





Address Dept. FW-717 


SECURITIES RESEARCH CORPORATION 
141 Milk Street, Boston 9, Mass. 
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We were adding | 
300,000 
telephones a month 











That’s 3,600,000 a year—nearly three times as 
many as ever before. 


But disturbed conditions in this country have 
affected our: supplies of steel, copper, lead, 
paper, cotton yarn, wood—many of the vital 
necessitjes for telephone production. 


Even so, you can depend on this: 


We’re moving as fast as we can, and as supplies 

improve we'll speed up the program. 
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CHARTS & MAPS 


For All Phases of Business Activity 


. | 
We professionally design your Charts and Maps 
to successfully do the work you desire of them. 


EDWARD WILLMS COMPANY : 
7. East 42nd Street New York 17, N. Y. 




















“A Dash of 
Cold Water” 


he dollar today isn’t what it was 

a few years ago, explains Presj- 
dent Edw. B. Cosgrove of Minnesota 
Valley Canning Company in: the 
firm’s report for the year ended last 
March 31. Heading his message 4 
Dash of Cold Water, he points out 
facts that should be understood by all 
security owners. He says: 

In reporting on a year like the one 
recently closed, it would be easy for 
the management of Minnesota Valley 
Canning Company to let the figures 
speak for themselves. 

New highs in cases of the com- 
pany’s products packed, in dollars of 
sales, of earnings, of assets and of 
working capital certainly reflect prog- 
ress—and they look like tremendous 
progress when compared with figures 
a few years ago. 

However, we must not let our- 
selves be fooled into taking these 
comparisons too literally, because 
each of today’s dollars is capable of 
doing less work than were the dol- 
lars we had back in 1936, in 1940, 
and in other prewar years. 

Our working capital of $5,317,730, 
with which we start our 1946 crop 
year, is more than double what we 
had going into our 1940 crop year. 
But it won’t -handle double the 
amount of product, because our an- 
ticipated cost per case this year is 
nearly 40 per cent higher than the 
cost per case in the summer of 1940. 

Necessary replacements and im- 
provements will make demands on 
this working capital. 

If, in 1936, we bought a new ma- 
chine that would be good for 10 
years at a cost of $1,000, we would 
have charged into cost each year 
$100, so that at the end of the 10 
years of the machine’s useful life, we 
would have set aside $1,000 to re- 
place it. But if the replacement ma- 
chine in 1946 will cost $1,500, we 
will use not only the whole $1,000 
allotted for the purpose in the depre- 
ciation reserve, but also an addi- 


‘tional $500 of our working capital. 


This is not pessimistic, but it does 
show why, even if our compary 


sought to do no more than hold its | 


own, it must build up, out of earn- 


ings, a sufficient number of dollars 


of working capital to keep pace with 


increases in cost of equipment and | 


of production. 
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Gimbel Brothers 


What Signs of a 








Buyers Strike? 


Despite politically inspired boycott threats, there 
is as yet no indication of real action along these 


lines. Consumers, however, are growing more choosy 


he sudden demise of the OPA 

has been followed by chaotic de- 
velopments on the price front. Many 
prices have been maintained at or 
even below the fotmer ceilings; 
others have risen by the amount of 
the subsidies formerly, but no long- 
er, paid to producers; still others, 
particularly farm product prices 
which can now be.established by the 
competitive influences of a small sup- 
ply and an overwhelming demand, 
have risen substantially. 


Current Prices 


In practically all instances, current 
quotations are far below the black 
market levels prevailing while the 
production-strangling OPA was in 
existence. But the latter were never 
widely publicized, they were not re- 
flected in price indices compiled by 
either Government or private agen- 
cies, and many people never paid 
them, preferring to do without rather 
than be gouged. Furthermore, the 
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largest increases over ceiling prices 
have been shown by food products, 
which are every-day necessities. 
Thus, the general public has gotten 
the impression of a huge increase in 
all prices. 

This has happened before. After 
the first World War, prices skyrock- 
eted, and in 1921 there was a wide- 
spread buyers’ strike which lasted 
some six months. Caught with huge 
inventories accumulated at inflated 
prices, business suffered substantial 
losses and there was a brief but sharp 
depression entailing corporate defi- 
cits, unemployment and hardship for 
both labor and the investor. Al- 
though inventories are not excessive 
today, a full-fledged buyers’ strike 
could wreak considerable harm to the 
national economy. 

Until recent months, the very idea 
6f a buyers’ strike seemed ridiculous. 
The combination of a record volume 
of purchasing power and an unprece- 
dented need for goods of all kinds 


Nylon Sale, New York City 


seemed likely to produce a wild buy- 
ing spree rather than the opposite de- 
velopment. And none of the data yet 
available on recent trends in retail 
sales give any support to the idea of 
growing consumer abstinence. 

But the newspapers have carried 
much material in the past several 
weeks giving the impression of wide- 
spread resistance to higher prices. On 
analysis of these items, however, it 
appears that this impression has a 
rather tenuous foundation. The ma- 
jority of the headlines screaming 
“Buyers’ Strike” have appeared over 
accounts of efforts to whip up such 
a move by the leaders of labor 
unions and other self-styled “liberal” 
groups which are working for the 
restoration of an OPA with undim- 
inished powers. 


Boycotts Planned 


For example, Walter Reuther, 
president of the United Automobile 
Workers, recently called for a one- 
week boycott on meat purchases at 
one of a series of UAW rallies which 
he declared “will herald a buyers’ 
strike such as this country has never 
known.” It is his plan to call for 
similar boycotts on one item. after 
another showing recent price rises. 

It is seriously to be doubted that 
even the members of his own union 
will deliberately turn vegetarian for 
a week just to please Mr. Reuther, 
unless he has convinced them that 
their action will actually have a bene- 


3 





ficial effect-on prices. And in any 
case, synthetic sponsored movements 
whose motives are more political than 
economic can have little effect other 
than of a temporary and local char- 
acter; if Detroit will not buy «meat, 
there will be more available for Battle 
Creek and Sandusky—which will 
probably gladly absorb the excess. 
Only a spontaneous nation-wide 
reduction in purchases because of in- 
ability or decided unwillingness to 
pay higher prices can justifiably be 
called a buyers’ strike. Only a move- 
ment of this type could be sufficiently 
general or sufficiently lasting to pro- 
duce major effects on our economy. 


Such..a movement may. develop, but 


the odds are against it, and in any 


case it is not here yet. 

There are a few scattered indica- 
tions that it may be in the making, 
but they are not conclusive. _ For in- 
stance, the Federal Reserve Board 
reports that department store sales 
in the week ended July 6—the first 
week after the death of OPA—were 
only 26 per cent larger than in the 
corresponding week of 1945, against 
a 38 per cent year-to-year gain -for 
the week ended June 29. But this 
proves little or nothing because of 
the different incidence of the July 
4 holiday; it fell on Wednesday last 


18 Stocks That Did Well 
In the Last Depression 


These issues have demonstrated an unusual degree of sta- 
bility of earnings and dividend payments, and are suitable 
for investors demanding the most conservative stocks 


Ithough there are hundreds of 
stocks which paid dividends in 
every year of the 1932 depression, 
not all the issues in the group thereby 
qualify unreservedly as stable income 
equities. True, such a performance 
was much better than average, but 
in many cases dividends were reduced 
to mere token payments during the 
worst years of the depression, and 
not a few operated at a loss during 
one or more years. 

The issues listed in the accompany- 
ing table, however, have records 
which will bear the closest scrutiny. 
They have been selected because they 
possess the essence rather than the 
mere appearance of earnings and divi- 
dend stability, as demonstrated dur- 
ing the most arduous testing period 
in the nation’s history. 

A somewhat extreme- example of 
the stability inherent.in these issues 
is furnished by Consolidated Gas, 
Electric Light & Power Company of 
Baltimore. The lowest earnings re- 
corded by this enterprise during the 
past eighteen years have been less 
than 25 per cent smaller than its 
peak profits during the same period; 
dividends have never been cut— 
though they have frequently been in- 
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creased—since they were initiated in 
1910; the present $3.60 annual rate 
has been unchanged since 1930. 

Pennsylvania Water & Power 
showed even less variation in earn- 
ings. New peaks were established in 
every year from incorporation in 
1910 through 1935 except 1933, 
when a decline of $17,000 was shown 
from 1932 levels. Since dividends 
were initiated in 1914 (at a rate 
equivalent to 75 cents a share on the 
present stock) they were reduced only 
once, from $4.50 in 1938 and 1939 to 
the $4 rate in effect since. 


year_but-.this year it came on Thurs- 
day and many stores remained closed 
on Friday and Saturday also. Fur- 
thermore, incomplete preliminary 
data indicate that sales gains in the 


week ended July 13 rebounded to | 


June levels. 
Another interesting fact is that 
consumption of milk in the New 
York metropolitan area is down ten 
per cent from the corresponding per- 
iod of 1945, following a price rise 
of four cents a quart in a little over 
two months, half of this increase 
having gone into effect July 9. But 
here too, no definite conclusions can 

Please turn to page 22 


While the other issues do not quite 
match records such as these, they 
have all shown exceptional resistance 
to depression influences. Further- 
more, all currently offer returns of 
three per cent or more; stocks not 
qualifying in this respect were ex- 
cluded in compiling the table. Also 
excluded were the shares of com- 
panies which met the 1932 test but 
whose earning power has been slip- 
ping in more recent years for other 
than temporary war reasons. 


Although a serious slump in the 
general market does not seem in im- 
minent prospect, equities such as 
those listed in the table will interest 
forward-looking investors who wish 
to obtain some representation now in 
common stocks of the highest calibre. 


Stocks Showing Unusual 5tahility 


"Dividends Indicated Recent 

Paid Since Dividend Price Yield 
i I a oi. 5.6. oceciece itd Keene 1921 $6.00 199 3.0% 
I I 8 on cc olhatuon aw chura 1926 5.00 148 3.4 
American Telephone .................. 1900 9.00 199 4.5 
Beech-Nut Packing ................00.- 1902 4.50 141 3.2 
Chesebrough Manufacturing ........... 1893 3.00 75 4.0 
Consolidated Gas (Baltimore) .......... 1910 3.60 88 4.1 
First National Stores ................. 1918 2.50 62. 4.0 
ASE TI Sb ia ak spa eek ha RE ws 6 hire 1928 1.50 49 3.1 
Hackensack Water ...........ccceececs 1888 1.50 38 4.0 
Pinwet-Atees Ge... wa cic eccc site 1921 7.00 175 4.0 
ee trie 1918 _ 3.00 755 5.5 
OO CORON oo oo ocd cop o-on dimen bade 1902 2.00 55 3.6 
Ee Mh 3 Rk eee ~- 1924 3.50 - 94 3.07 
Norwich Pharmacal ....:........c0.c00- 1925 0.70 21 3.3 
Pennsylvania Water & Power.......... 1914 4.00 75 5.3 
SG IE oon. hao Koc nckecnnedim 1907 1.60 35 4.6 
Universal Leaf Tobacco ............... 1927 5.00 104 48 
Washington Gas Light ................ 1866 1.50 34 4.4 
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Good Yields ‘Tro 


Pacific Coast Issues 


Far Western money rates are traditionally above the 
nation’s average; dividend yields are more liberal, too, 
this group of ten equities averaging a 4.9 per cent return 


Nee oe psoas in this country 
started on the Atlantic Coast 
and required generations to spread 
through the central states and reach 
the Pacific Coast. Hence, there has: 
been a tendency toward the western 
movement of venture capital. 

This tendency was, of course, ac- 
celerated during and particularly 
toward the end of the war, and has 
by no means run its course. Nature’s 
role in the early movement was the 
combination of rich natural resources 
of ores, oil and. timber with climate 
advantages that have attracted new 
industries such as motion picture pro- 
duction over the past generation and 
aircraft manufacturing in the present. 


Quality Yields 


At any rate, it is traditional for 
the Far West to offer more liberal 
wages for capital than other sections 
of the country, and although the mar- 
gin is shrinking and should gradu- 
ally disappear, it is still possible to 
find relatively better interest and divi- 
dend yields there than are to be 
obtained elsewhere. 

This is exemplified in the accom- 
panying ten selections, representing 
thoroughly established businesses in 
a well diversified group of industries. 
It offers dividend yields ranging be- 
tween a low of 4.2 per cent and a high 
of 6.2 per cent, without descending 
below the medium-to-good investment 
quality stratum. 

There follow thumbnail sketches of 
the companies represented : 


Barker Bros. is a Pacific Coast 
leader in distribution of a complete 
line of furnishings and equipment for 
homes, hotels, public buildings and 
offices. Manufacturing operations 
are principally in box springs, mat- 
tresses and upholstering. Furniture 


sales represent about 35 per cent of 
the total. 


Consolidated Steel is a major fac- 
JULY 24, 1946 | 





tor in fabricated iron and steel prod- 
ucts on the West Coast while a sub- 
sidiary is a leading supplier of fabri- 
cated plates and structural steel in the 
Texas Gulf area. Company produces 
structural steel frames, kilns, pressure 
and storage tanks, refrigerator cars, 
steel forms and pipings. 


Douglas Aircraft has long been 
an outstanding builder: of transport 
airplanes. During the war, it built 
bombers and cargo planes as well as 
military transport craft, and at one 
time accounted for one-sixth of the 
entire domestic production. Last 
year, it added to its DC air liners 
a radically new DC-8 plane carrying 
48 passengers. 


Pacific Gas & Electric, largest 
utility on the Pacific Coast, represents 
a well-coordinated system supplying 
electricity and gas to a population of 
about 4 million in Northern and Cen- 
tral California. Electricity accounts 
for about 70 per cent of total rev- 
enues, gas about 29 per cent. Over 
60 per cent of its electricity is hydro- 
generated. 


Pacific Lighting operates a natu- 
ral gas distributing system, serving 
an estimated population of 4.6 mil- 
lion. Sales for cooking, heating and 
refrigeration account for most rev- 
enues, about 80 per cent of recent 













Kaseite Southern California Oil Wells 
sales going to residential and com- 
mercial customers. 


Pacific Telephone & Telegraph, 
78 per cent of whose preferred stock 
and 89 per cent of whose common are 
owned by American Telephone & 
Telegraph, controls Southern Cali- 
fornia Telephone together with which 
it has 2.7 million telephones in ser- 
vice, about 57 per cent of which are 
in San Francisco and Los Angeles 
and their suburbs. Local calls con- 
tributed 53 per cent of recent rev- 
enues. 


Richfield Oil is a fairly well in- 
tegrated far western petroleum com- 
pany. Crude production from 28,100 
acres of oil lands owned and 273,700 
leased in California, New Mexico and 
Texas, approximates one-third of re- 
finery run. Company owns pipe lines, 
tank cars and trucks, and tank ships ; 
has two refineries and two natural 
gasoline plants; and markets through 
230 bulk plants and 2,600 retail out- 
lets. 


Southern Pacific is the second 
largest transportation system in the 
U. S. in mileage and the third in rev- 
enues, its lines extending from New 
Orleans to Los Angeles and up the 
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Ten West Coast Equities Returning 4.2% to 6.2% Yields 











Year fete ea Quarter— Divi- Recent Current 

Company Pre-tax Net 1945 1946 dend Price Yield 

Barker Bros. .......... a$6.68 a$1.26 a$0.52 a$0.90 b$1.62% 38 4.3% 
Consolidated Steel .... 49.13 13.58 N.R. N.R. c2.00° £37 5.4 
Douglas Aircraft ...... k40.66 k14.93 N.R. n1.85 5.00 85 5.9 
Pacific Gas & Electric.. 3.78 2.16 12.17 r2.60 2.00 44 4.5 
Pacific Lighting ...... 11.18 3.02 12.93 r4.18 3.00 65 4.6 
Pacific Tel. & Tel..... 21.22 6.78 $3.51 3.30 c6.75 160 4.2 
Richfield Oil .......... t0.57 t0.74 0.28 0.25 0.80 19 4.2 
Southern Pacific ...... 17.20 8.77 v4.10 v1.39 4.00 63 6.3 
Transamerica ......... 1.92 1.86 N.R. N.R. c0.80 19 4.2 
20th Century-Fox ..... 15.51 5.30 1.33 2.53 3.00 53 5.7 





a—Adjusted for 2-for-1 split-up in April. 
12% cents special in June. 


ended November. n—3 months ended February. 


b—New regular annual rate plus 50 cents extra and 
c—Paid in twelve months. 


f—New York Curb Exchange. k—Years 


r—12 months ended March. s—Six months ended 


June. t—After $2.47 accelerated amortization. v—5 months ended May. N.R.—Not reporved. 





Insurance Investments: 
Show Sharp Changes 


Compared with less than two per cent of total invest- 
ments of leading life companies fifteen years ago, Gov- 
ernment bonds now account for nearly 47 per cent 


ll of us have a stake in the sound- 
ness of the life insurance com- 
panies. At the end of 1945, the 
nearly $155 billion of insurance the 
legal reserve companies had in force 
was owned by 71 million policyhold- 
ers. Even though many American 
families in the lower income brackets 
have no life insurance, the average 
holding last year was $4,760 per 
family. 

Since the function of life insurance 
is to accumulate and invest the capi- 
tal of its policyholders, it plays a sig- 
nificant role in our national economy. 
And since safety of principal is its 
first consideration, with rate of re- 
turn secondary, the volume of its in- 
vestment in different types of securi- 
ties shifts during the years with 
changing economic conditions and the 
credit needs of the people. 

A comparison of the investments 
of 49 legal reserve life insurance com- 
panies in 1930 and 1945 is presented 
in the accompanying table. And since 
these 49 companies had 91.4 per cent 
of the total admitted assets of all legal 
reserve life insurance companies in 
the United States in 1930 and 90.5 
per cent in 1945, their investments 
approximate the holdings of all 
American legal reserve companies. 


Noticeable Changes 


Most noticeable among the changes 
in life insurance investments in the 15 
years is the enormous increase in 
their holdings of U. S. government 
bonds, most of which occurred in the 
four war years. Where holdings of 
U. S. governments constituted but 
1.8 per cent of total admitted assets 
in 1930 and 19.4 per cent in 1941, 
this type of bond constituted 46.9 
per cent of the holdings of the 49 
companies at the end of. 1945. 

Taking all legal reserve companies 
as a group, and not just the 49 whose 
holdings are tabulated, U. S. legal 
reserve life insurance companies in- 
creased their holdings of Federal gov- 
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ernment securities during the four 
years 1942-1945 at an average rate 
of more than $9.4 million a day. At 
the close of 1945, they owned more 
than $20% billion of Uncle Sam’s 
borrowings, which represented about 
46 per cent of all admitted assets. 
During the same 4-year period, their 
holdings of bonds of the Dominion of 
Canada and its subdivisions increased 
over 60 per’ cent. Moreover, the 
4-year increase in holdings of U. S. 
government bonds of $13,775 mil- 
lion exceeded by 15 per cent their 
entire growth in assets. 


Investments Diverted 


The diversion of so large a pro- 
portion of life insurance investment 
funds into government securities 
naturally reduced the share available 
to private enterprise during the war 
years. Yet, for the 15-year period, 
investment in public utilities and in- 
dustrials expanded while railroad in- 
vestment showed a slight ' decline. 
Actually, life company holdings of 
public utility securities were $130 mil- 
lion lower at the end of 1945 than a 
year earlier, but this does not indicate 
any lack of faith in that field of en- 
terprise. Heavy redemptions of high 
grade utility bonds in the fall of the 





Investments of 49 Life Insur- 
ance Companies 


% 

Type of Investment 1930 1945 Change 
Farm Mortgages ...... *$1,883 *$664— 65 
All Other Mortgages.... 5,108 5,036 — 1 
U. S. Government Bonds. 303 18,952 +6,146 
State, County & Mun- 

icipal Bonds .......... 585 570— 2 
Canadian & Foreign Gov- 

ernment Bonds ....... 437 1,131 + 159 
Railroad Bonds ......... 2,862 2,796— 2 
Railroad Stocks ........ 85 BD ei wai 
Public Utility Bonds.... 1,547 4,748 + 207 


Public Utility Stocks.:.. 129 198 + 54 
Other Corporate Bonds.. 309 1,707 + 452 


, 

Other Corporate Stocks. . 233 «4=64,500 + 930 
Policy Loans & Premium 

SUNG: cs > s oeeEeewe ss 2,504 1,715— 32 
Real Estate ............ 405 727 + 80 
Collateral Loans ........ 19 1— 93 
OOD winnicc vbdpyene sew» 124 623 + 401 
Miscellaneous Assets..... 714 949 + 33 





Total Admitted Assets.$17,247 $40,453 + 135 


SOURCE: Life Insurance Association of 
America. *In millions of dollars. 


year reduced their holdings and op- 
portunities for attractive replacements 
had not yet presented themselves. 
But perhaps the most striking of 
increases in life insurance holdings 
outside the field of government issues 
is found in industrial bonds and 
stocks. Considering industrial se- 


_curities as a group, life insurance 


holdings in dollar amounts increased 
from $542 million in 1930 to $1.2 
billion in 1937, $2 billion in 1941 and 
$2.2 billion in 1945. This bespeaks 
the sharp advance, credit-wise, that 
our larger industrial concerns have 
made in the past 15 years. 


Two Trends 


Holdings of farm mortgages, which 
declined 65 per cent in dollar volume 
in 15 years, so far as the 49 com- 
panies are involved, evidences the im- 
pact of two separate trends. First, 
the depression-induced wave of de- 
faults and foreclosures of the early 
1930’s tended to discourage life in- 
surance investments in this field, even 
though practically all foreclosures re- 
sulted in no loss to the companies. 
And, second, the great expansion in 
Federal lending agencies, plus the 
prosperity of farmers during war 
years, curtailed the demand for farm 
loans from the insurance companies. 
Although less severe in their impact, 
about the same conditions existed in 
the field of urban mortgages. 

The remaining four classes of in- 
vestments—policy loans, collatéral 
loans, real estate and bonds of state 
and local governments—have shown 
steady declines in recent years. Be- 
cause of the foreclosures previously 
discussed, real estate holdings rose 
from $405 million in 1930 to a high 
of $1.9 billion in 1937 and then de- 
clined steadily until they reached $727 
million at the end of last year. Policy 
loans, an indication of the’ effect of 
the stock market collapse and the de- 
pression, rose from $2.5 billion in 
1930 to a high of $3.4 billion in 1933 
and then-dropped each year to reach 
$1.7 billion in 1945. Collateral loans, 
likewise of stock collapse and depres- 
sion parentage, decreased 93 per cent 
in the 15-year period, although they 
jumped sharply in both 1940 and 
1941 before they continued theif 
trend. And the decline in holdings 
of state, county and municipal bonds 
came largely in the 1940-1945 years, 


when the 49 legal reserve companies — 


were confining their investments in 
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public seeurities to those of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Of almost equal importance to 
safety of principal in life insurance 
investments is the rate of return ob- 
tained for the loan of funds and, in 
this respect, life insurance companies, 
like all other lenders of money, took 
a severe licking, due to the desire of 
the New Deal to finance its continued 
deficits before and during the war 
at the lowest interest cost. 


In 1930, the rate of net interest 
earned on the investments of the 49 
companies—net interest means actual 


return, less investment expense— 
averaged 5.03 per cent. By 1935 it 
had dropped to 3.68 per cent; to 3.39 
per cent by 1941 and to 3.09 per cent 
by 1945. In other words, the wages 
of the life insurance dollar declined 
38% per cent in the past 15 years, 
16 per cent in the past 10 years and 
almost 9 per cent in the past 4 years. 


Most of the legal reserve life in- 
surance companies are mutual com- 


panies in that they are owned by 


their policyholders, returning any 
savings in expenses and any excess 
interest earned on investments, after 
reserves have been satisfied. The de- 
cline in the earning power of money 
must be absorbed by the policyholders 
themselves—by the 75 per cent of 
American families owning legal re- 
serve life insurance today. 


Upportunities in Convertible Bonds? 


Numerous bond issues a few years ago carried conver- 
sion privileges which worked out profitably, but refund- 
ings have sharply narrowed the list—here’s what's left 


B« in prewar years, and over a 
long stretch of years which ante- 
dated that period, convertible issues 
were sprinkled liberally through the 
bond list. They were well represented 
in the portfolios of investors who 
wished the additional security of prin- 
cipal and assurance of income pre- 
sumed to attach to a bond, and who 
also were not averse to profiting from 
market appreciation. 

Convertible bonds appealed also be- 
cause their market values were not 
too strongly related to general money 
market conditions. Once an improve- 
ment in a company’s earnings posi- 
tion and prospects was reflected in a 
market advance of its common stock, 
the market value of the bond natu- 
tally moved forward in anticipation 
of the time when conversion would 
prove profitable, not necessarily from 
a capital gains standpoint but be- 
cause the common stock oftener than 
not provided a dividend return ex- 
ceeding the interest on the bond. In 
periods of prosperity the stock might 
be expected to advance well above the 
bond’s conversion parity. 


Supply Diminishing © 


Convertible bonds, by now, have 
pretty well disappeared from the 
scene. Few new issues have appeared 
in recent years, the avidity with 
which new offerings are snapped up 
making it unnecessary to offer the 
Investor the added inducement of 
convertibility. And the period of un- 
usually low money rates has, of 
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course, encouraged a wave of refund- 
ing operations which has eliminated 
many of the convertible issues that 
formerly occupied an important place 
in the bond list. The list of converti- 
bles has been reduced further by the 
time limit on conversions. _ 

There still are some convertibles 
available, but few of them offer the 


degree of protection of capital and 
income normally associated with the 
idea of a bond. The 20 in the tabula- 
tion represent the principal remain- 
ing convertibles; 15 of them are 
either debentures or income bonds. 

In many cases a wide gap exists 
between the quoted value of the bonds 
and their conversion values. The in- 
ference here is plain that the conver- 
sion feature is regarded as only of re- 
mote value, and that the price of the 
bond is governed currently by its 
yield and other market considerations. 


Scraping the Bottom of the Convertibles Barrel 


Recent Call 
Price Price 
American Box Board, deb. 

OP cneiantaeias 6s oe 5 122 105 
American Phenolic Corp., 

eS CE ae eee 105 104% 
American Tel. & Tel., deb. 

2 ee ern eee 157% 104 
§Baltimore & Ohio R.R. 

I OE dake Pk cccbiw ccc’ “Ta 105 
Continental Diamond-Fibre 

SP 111 103 
Flour Mills of Amer., inc. 

Ce Os a eects 220 100 
General Phoenix, deb. 4s, 57 175 102% 
Graham Paige, deb. 4s, 56.. 96 102% 
Hygrade Food Prod., “A” 

SO . eee is oo en 108 105 
Hygrade Food Prod., “B” 

Ed dite hd wes oes ny 106 105 
Noma Electric, deb. 434s, 60 107 105 
Norwalk Tire & Rubber, 

ORS eee 100 105 
Oak Manufacturing, deb. 

Se SA bat aie hee e's 112 105 
Norfolk Southern Ry., inc., 

ARPS od ee 56 100 
Penn-Central Airlines, inc., 

debs. 314s, 60............ 108 105 
Penna. Railroad, deb. 3%s, 

ER AS ERS 107 10234 
Republic Drill & Tool, 

oe SE Gare 110 105 
Waltham Watch, inc., 5s, 75 104 100 
Walworth Co. 314s, 76. . 105 106 
Western Pacific R.R., inc. ier 3 

“A”. 414s, 2014.......... 111 100 





Recent Annual 


Annual —Convertibility— Price Divi- 

Interest *Shares Value of Stock dend 

$45.00 62.5 $1,250 20 $1.00 
50.00 80 800 10 0.45 
30.00 10+$400 1,590 199 9.00 
45.00 10 250 25 None 
40.00 71.4 1,000 14 0.40 
40.00 200 2,200 11 None 
40.00 60 1,800 30 1.50 
40.00 76.1 837 11 None 
60.00 20 920 46 1.00 
60.00 16 736 46 1.00 
47.50 30.7 798 26 1.00 
40.00 50 850 17 0.45 
50.00 80 1,120 14 0.45 
50.00 40 560 14 None 
35.00 26.3 947 36 0.25 
32.50 20.0 800 40 2.50 
50.00 275 1,100 4 None 
50.00 40 720 18 None 
32.50 55 880 16 0.50 
45.00 20 1,020 51 2.25 


* Number of shares of common stock into which each $1,000 par of bonds is convertible. §Extended 
to 2 010 under reorganization plan; unsecured and contingent. 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





Ratings are from the Financial World Inde- 
pendent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. Consult 
Individual Stock Factographs for further vital 
information and statistical data on these items. 


“Also FW" refers to the last previous item 
in the magazine. Opinions are based on data 
and information regarded as reliable, but no 
responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 


Prices Are as of Closing Wednesday, July 17, 1946 


Aldens, Inc. C-+- 


Expansion is directed toward both 
growth and stabilization of earnings; 
price, 40. (Reg. qu. divs. incr. from 
60-cent to $1.20 an. rate in July; 
paid 15-cent extra im Dec.) Presi- 
dent Jackson’s sales projection for 
1946 is around $65 million, a 36 per 
cent gain. Since readjustment to the 
present tax would have almost dou- 
* bled last year’s $1.58 net; 1946 earn- 
ings should amply support current 
quotations. It is planned to increase 
this mail order house’s five: retail 
stores to 9 this year and 19 in 1947, 
all catering to women customers. Re- 
cent sale of $4 million new 4% per 
cent preferred retired half of $3 mil- 
lion debenture 3s and augmented 
working capital. (Also FW, May 1.) 


Allis-Chalmers B 


Price of 52 compares with prewar 
1937 high of 8314. (Reg. qu. divs. at 
$1.60 an. rate plus 15-cent Dec. ex- 
tra.) Company’s $29.6 million pre- 
ferred was converted or redeemed in 
1945 and early 1946. On 2.1 million 
common shares, net was reported at 
$2.91 per share in 1945, including 
$1.45 credit from reserves, but even 
without this credit and on the present 
2.5 million shares, adjustment to a 38 
per cent tax would lift last year’s 
share earnings to around $6. Thus, 
despite a prolonged strike, reflected 
in a 90-cent first quarter loss against 
a 79-cent profit a year before, im- 
provement in final 1946 net still is 
possible. On August 24, stockholders 
vote on a new issue of 500,000 pre- 
ferred. (Also FW, Sept. 12.) 


Budd Company Cc 


Merger benefits and financing suc- 
cess are constructive; stock, however, 
still is speculative, at 18. (Predecés- 
sors both paid dividends last year; 
none yet on new stock.) This consoli- 


dation of Budd Manufacturing and 
Budd Wheel produces (1) all-steel 
auto bodies (in which it pioneered) 
for the “big three” and others; (2) 
stainless steel railway passenger cars 
and trains; (3) auto, truck and bus 
wheels and parts, also certain agri- 
cultural implements; and (4) appa- 
ratus for heating metals by electrical 
induction. Both equity shares were 
exchanged equally and $30 million 
35% per cent debentures and 540,000 
additional common provided $31.2 
million for debt refunding and about 
$7.4 million for expansion. The man- 
ufacturing company lost 36 cents per 
common share last year against $1.21 
earned in 1944; the wheel company 
earned $2.36 vs. $2.05 per share. 
Combined backlog is $158 million vs. 
$137 million combined 1945 sales. 
(Also FW, May 15.) 


Certain-teed Products Cc 


Improved equity position and 
strong trade outlook explain advance 
to 24. (Paid 15-cent div. im June, 
first since 1928.) Chairman Lizars 
expects a one-third to one-half gain 
in 1946 sales with common earnings 
triple last year’s 60 cents, suggesting 
further good dividend news. Debt re- 
duction and refunding (5% to 3% 
per cent) and elimination of 6 per 
cent preferred (largely in exchange 
for a 4% per cent issue), have 
strengthened common equities and 
earnings. ‘Tax savings and revision 
of the Celotex contract to take 10 in- 
stead of 15 per cent of roofing output 
this year (none thereafter) will help. 
(Also FW, Oct. 24.) 


Consolidated Edison B 


Stock returns a 4.8% yield, at 33. 
(Reg. qu. divs. at $1.60 an. rate.) 
In one of the largest financing pro- 
grams of recent years, company pro- 
poses to sell $290 million new bonds 


and redeem all $304 million callable ; 


debt (paying 3.37 per cent average 
interest), then to refund its $5 pre- 
ferred stock. This follows last year’s 
merger with major subsidiaries, when 
electric rates were reduced $6.5 mil- 
lion. Another $1.2 million reduction 
to large users has just been made 
and New York State’s PSC has just 
started a general rate study. Company 
plans a $1.2 million expansion over 
five years. Merger savings and suc- 
cessful refunding should improve divi- 
dend margins. In the twelve months 
through March, consolidated net 
equalled $2.04 vs. $2 per share a year 


.before. (Also FW, June 26.) 


Crane Company C+ 


Price around 46 recognizes im- 
proved finances and favorable out- 
look. (Reg. qu. divs. at $1 an. rate 
plus 25-cent Dec. extra.) The na- 
tional leader in valves, pipes, fittings, 
etc., and a major factor in plumbing 
fixtures and heating equipment. Last 
year marked retirement of the last $2 
million long term debt ($12 million 
in 1936) and reduction from $19.3 
million 5 per cent preferred stock to 
$16 million 334 per cent preferred. 
Nevertheless, working capital held at 
$56.8 million vs. $57.6 million, with 
$8.9 million liabilities covered 7.4 
times by current assets and 3 times 
by cash and U. S. governments alone. 
Earnings equalled $1.88 vs. $2.35 per 
share in 1944, after $4.96 vs. $7.93 
income taxes. (Also FW, Oct. 24.) 


General Baking C+ 

Chief attraction is for speculative 
income, at 14, yield is 4.3%. (Qu. 
divs. at 60-cent an. rate; has paid not 


less than 45 cents over a quarter-cen- 
tury.) Although 1945 sales of $73.3 


million were 44.3 per cent above the | 


$50.8 million volume of 1942, earn- 
ings last year were substantially 
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lower at 76 cents vs. $1.02: per share 
three years before, Federal taxes 
absorbing $1.62 vs. $1.03 per share 
(40 cents in 1941). Tax savings and 
better profit margins, even under an 
OPA, should more than make up. for 
material shortages. First quarter net 
was 21 vs. 16 cents per share a year 
before. The burdensome 85,093 
shares of $8 cumulative preferred 
stock are not callable. 


Int'l Safety Razor Cc 


There appears insufficient specu- 
lative inducement in stock even at 


5, on the N. Y. Curb. (Paid noth- 
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ing in 1935-43, 20 cents in 1944, 
nothing in 1945, 10 cents m Feb., 
1946.) Manufacturing principally 
razor blades to fit various types of 
single- and double-edge holders, com- 
pany sells under the trade names 
Speedway, Liberty, Bryford, Corona, 
Sha-ve-zee, Mirak and Bond. Sales 
declined from a peak of $679,087 in 
1944 to $473,765 in 1945 ($3.90 to 
$2.72 per share), but better profit 
margins and reduced taxes held net 
at 15 vs. 16 cents per share. 


Monogram Pictures D+ 

Position and prospects have im- 
proved, but stock is still among the 
more speculative in its group; N. Y. 
Curb price of 8 compares with low 
of %4 in 1940 and 1941. In 44 weeks 
through May 4, earnings rose to 44 
from 21 cents per share a year before, 
both on 723,650 shares assuming full 
conversion of $1 million 5%4 per cent 
preferred stock called for redemption 
last January. Both domestic and for- 
eign volume increased, together gain- 
ing 221%4 per cent, in 39 weeks to 
March 30, while 10 additional cir- 
cuits (246 theatres) were recently 
booked and’ an 8-year reciprocal 
agreement signed with Pathe Pic- 
tures of Great Britain. 


National Biscuit B+ 


Dividend coverage should improve 
despite material shortages; recent 
price 34. (Qu. divs. at $1.20 an. rate; 
has paid no less every year since the 
turn of the century.) To the long 
existent scarcities in shortenings and 
sugars has now been added wheat and 
flour, taking in all of company’s prin- 
cipal raw materials. Nevertheless, net 
In the-twelvemonth through March 
Tose to $1.57 from $1.40 per share a 
year before, the first quarter alone 
returning 54 vs. 37 cents. Since last 
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year’s final $1.39 per share was after 
$2.61 Federal taxes and 34 cents non- 
operating non-recurring property 
loss, prospects still favor earnings 
improvement for the whole of this 
year over last. (Also FW, Aug. 22.) 


Pub. Service (N.J.) preferreds B-|- 


Long of good investment grade, 
market status now is uncertain pend- 
ing formation of reorganization plan. 
Dissolution plan is expected to be 
filed with SEC by August 15. Full 
details will not then be set forth, but 
it is understood that Public Service 
Electric & Gas securities will be pro- 
posed as an exchange for stocks of 
the parent company. Market value of 
the latter’s various, preferred issues 
will be largely determined by the ex- 
change ratios to be decided upon later. 
In the meanwhile, present holders ap- 
pear warranted in retention. 


Pullman, Inc. B 


Potentialities in fleet sale and de- 
mand for rail equipment warrant re- 
tention at 61. (Reg. qu. divs. at $2 
an. rate plus $1 Dec. extra.) Sale of 
carrier division (which court has ap- 
proved, but Government has ap- 
pealed) would gross $75 million or 
$23.22 per share, which “may be part- 
ly distributed to) shareholders. Mean- 
while, of $61.79 consolidated book 
value, $51.41 is in equity in working 
capital alone. Last year net was $4.30 
per share, with roughly half of pre- 
tax net coming from the carrier busi- 
ness. In the March quarter reconver- 
sion, manufacturing net was 10 cents 
vs. 80 cents a year before, but back- 
logs are at $190 million and output 
is increasing. Kellogg subsidiary is a 
leader in petroleum and chemical en- 
gineering and welded and special steel 
products. 


Republic Aviation Cc 


Occupies a relatively good position 
among low-priced (19) speculative 
aircrafts. (Semi-an, divs. at 50-cent 
an. rate.) This specialist in high- 
speed, high-altitude, armed and ar- 
mored pursuit, fighter and interceptor 
planes, notably the P-47, is meeting 
with some success with its four-en- 
gined Rainbow transports and is 
among the pioneers in jet fighters 
with its recently accepted 600-mph 
XP-84. Heavy development and ac- 
celerated amortization cut last year’s 
earnings to $1.50 from $2.86 per 
share in 1944, but first-quarter net 


equalled 55 cents per share. Back- 
logs approximate $84 million and de- 
liveries are officially estimated at $50 
million in 1946, $80 million in 1947 
and perhaps double that sum in 1948, 


C+ 

Price of 49 is not out of line with 
earnings prospects. (Pays 25 cents 
each in Mar., June & Sept., 50 cents 
in Dec., totaling $1.25 per annum.) 
Wartime volume was about half 
again as great as that of prewar 
years, but government business car- 
ried small profit margins. Last year, 
sales declined $5.8 million (8.5 per 
cent) but net held at $2.34 vs. $2.56 
per share by reason of a reduction in 
taxes to $3.18 from $5.09 per share. 
This leader in metal furniture, springs 
and mattresses, and major factor in 
sheetings, tablecloths and other tex- 
tile products may net upwards of 
$4.50 per share this year. 


Stone & Webster C+ 


Speculative positions may be main- 
tained at 20 in view of growing earn- 
ing power and 4.8% yield. (Paid 
single $1 dividend in Dec.) Com- 
pany’s subsidiaries engage in (1) 
Engineering design, construction, 
analysis and consultation on power, 
process and industrial projects; (2) 
Service of supervisory nature for 
utilities, transportation and industrial 
companies ; and (3) Securities under- 
writing and distribution. The parent 
“tvests in enterprises to which it can 
constructively contribute capital” and 
owns office buildings in Boston and 
New York City. Properties are car- 
ried at $6.3 million, investments at 
$4.8 million and working capital, 
mostly cash items, at $11.7 million. 
In the twelvemonth through March, 
net jumped to $1.48 from 77 cents 
per share a year before. 


Simmons Company 


Wrigley B+- 


Despite temporary difficulties, stock 
retains a good investment rating. 
Paying $3, yield is 3.9 per cent at re- 
cent prices of about 76. Critical 
shortages of materials have made it 
necessary to reduce production, and 
shipments to jobbers are being re- 
duced this month. This situation will 
be reflected in the company’s earn- 
ings figures, but the management 
states that results for the full year 
should adequately cover the $3 divi- 
dend requirement. Last year, $2.96 
per share was earned. 
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Present Status 
The Bankrupt 


of 
Hails 


Here's where the few remaining receivership 
railroads are now, in their process of reorgan- 
ization. Their outlook for court emergence 


ompared with a long list of rail- 
C roads in receivership or bank- 
ruptcy proceedings during the 1930s, 
only a handful now remain under the 
jurisdiction of the courts. Nearly 
all of these have reorganization plans 
in various stages of development, 
which in some cases should reason- 
ably be consummated before the end 
of the year, although there is the ac- 
tive possibility that Congress may 
pass at this session legislation which 
would return some of the major car- 
riers to stockholders and creditors 
for voluntary reorganization. 


Tentative Legislation 


The Wheeler reorganization bill, 
which has already passed the Senate, 
limits its application to roads having 
more than $50 million gross operat- 
ing revenues in any calendar year 
1942-1944 inclusive; the Reed 
(House) measure, which has not yet 
been voted on, is restricted to roads 
that produced average annual earn- 
ings during the past seven calendar 
years sufficient to pay fixed charges. 

The Denver & Rio Grande is pres- 
ently exempted by both measures, 
and a proposed amendment to the 
House bill would exclude the New 
Haven. Following is a summary of 
the present status of the different re- 
organization roads: 


Alton—Plan involving merger 
with Gulf Mobile & Ohio was for- 
mally approved by Federal Court 
May 28, 1946. Now subject only to 
approval of bondholders to whom 
ballots returnable by September 3 are 
about to be mailed. Consummation 
before the end of the year is indi- 
cated. 


Central of Georgia—Plan’s ap- 
proval by the Federal Court was an- 
nounced last July 12. The plan must 
now be submitted to creditors for 
their acceptance or rejection and it is 
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considered unlikely that consumma- 
tion can be affected before next year. 


Central of New Jersey—Al- 
though in trusteeship since 1939, fil- 
ing of plan with the I.C.C. has been 
postponed from time to time by the 
Federal Court at company’s request, 
the latest date set being next October 
31. Delay was occasioned by court 
action on tax claim of State of New 
Jersey for over $31 million. How- 
ever, on May 20 last the U. S. Su- 
preme Court refused to grant review 
of Circuit Court’s finding that the 
amount in question was no longer 
open to litigation. Earlier in the 
month about half the amount had 
been paid to the State at the direction 
of the Federal.Court. Payment of 
the full tax bill would so reduce 
road’s working capital position that 
reorganiaztion must be regarded as 
remote. 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
—Action of the Federal Court June 
28, 1946 refusing to confirm plan 
and ordering that the case be referred 
back to the I.C.C. for further pro- 
ceedings makes ultimate settlement 
of this case uncertain. The court 
found the plan did not make adequate 
provision for the convertible bonds 
and commented that legislation now 
before Congress opens up new hope 
for the carrier’s junior creditors and 
stockholders. 


Denver & Rio Grande Western 
—On June 10, 1946 the U. S. Su- 
preme Court reversed the Court of 
Appeals and upheld the reorganiza- 
tion plan as approved by the I.C.C. 
and the Federal District Court. 
However, the company was later 
granted a stay of mandate until 
August 1 next. The only possibility 
of the plan being upset appears to be 
passage of reorganization legislation 
in a form not excluding the Denver 
as presently proposed. 


Florida East Coast—The I.C.C. 
examiner last June 21 recommended 
that the Commission make minor 
modifications in and approve its own 
plan, and reject the merger proposal 
of the Atlantic Coast Line. A period 


of 45 days is provided for the filing 


of exceptions. In view of the several 
steps remaining to be taken (ap- 
proval by Commission, Court and 
creditors) the reorganization is not 
likely to be effected for some time. 


‘Missouri. Pacific—Although the 
Federal Court approved the plan last 
January its consummation is consid- 
ered unlikely in view of subsequent 
developments. An appeal from the 
court’s ruling was announced in 
March, and in May the Federal Court 
authorized company to pay in full $28 
million principal and interest due the 
RFC and the RCC on loans outstand- 
ing since 1932 and 1933, this action 
being considered evidence that the re- 
organization plan was dead. Passage 
of pending reorganization legislation 
would probably be applicable. 


New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford—Court confirmed the plan as 
ratified by the Fifth Supplemental 
order of the I.C.C. last September 6, 
but appeal of Old Colony bondhold- 
ers was taken under advisement by 
the court last April. Actual reorgan- 
ization is not an early prospect. 


New York, Ontario & Western 
—Since I.C.C.’s rejection of debtor's 
plan in 1940 and declaration that no 
plan would be approved until com- 
pany had developed ability to eatn 
operating expenses, road showed net 
railway operating deficits of $989,000 
in 1944 and $1.2 million in 1945. Re- 
organization therefore is obviously re- 
mote. 


New York, Susquehanna & 
Western—-The I.C.C.’s_ modified 
‘plan, filed March 5, 1945, has not yet 
been acted on by the court. Hence 
there is little likelihood of early con- 
summation. 


Rutland — Recommendation of 
e I.C.C.’s examiner on -the several 
plans filed was submitted to the Com- 
mission last May 9. The number of 
steps yet to be taken place reorgani- 
zation of the road in the remote future. 


St. Louis-San Francisco—The 
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United Fruit, World 


Banana Purveyor 


Operating largely in service of the Government 
during the war, company is now resuming normal 
peacetime operations with plans for expansion 


Oe] nearly a half century 
ago for the particular purpose 
of exploiting the banana, the United 
Fruit Company has expanded into 
one of the leading factors in Central 
American farming and transportation. 
It now owns some three million acres 
of land (more than the area of Cuba) 
in Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Gua- 
temala, Honduras, Jamaica, Panama 
and elsewhere, of which 438,000 have 
been improved and are under cultiva- 
tion. While bananas (116,000 acres) 
remain its most important crop, the 
company also has extensive areas de- 
voted to sugar (96,000 acres), cacao 
(48,000 acres), abaca (27,000 acres) 
and other tropical crops. 

Since in order to survive the ba- 
nana must start the journey to its 
market almost immediately after be- 
ing harvested and in addition must 
receive special -handling and travel 
under ideal climatic conditions, it was 
natural that United Fruit should de- 
velop its own transportation system 
to bring its product overland from 
jungle to seaport and from there by. 
steamship to its markets in North 
America.and Europe. The company’s 
system comprises 1,400 miles of rail- 
way, 184 locomotives and 5,774 rail- 
way cars. Before the war there were 
in its fleet 96 vessels totaling 426,000 
gross tons, 85 of which were owned 
and 11 chartered from others. Of 
those owned 58 were in the American 
service and 27 in the European. 


Wartime Operations 


During the war the ships in the 
European service were operated uh- 
der charter to the British Govern- 
ment. Within six months after Pearl 
Harbor most-ships in the American 
fleet were diverted to war purposes, 
having been requisitioned by the 
United States. The ships were oper- 
ated by the company throughout the 
War for the War Shipping Adminis- 
tration and in addition the company 
acted as agent for the United States 
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in the operation of government-owned 
ships. During 1945, 27 company- 
owned and 77 government-owned 
ships. were operated. 


Shipments Curtailed 


In the prevailing circumstances the 
company had to forego a considerable 
portion of its normal operations. Ba- 
nanas became a rarity in this country 
and were virtually non-existent in 
England and other European. coun- 
tries. Imports of the fruit into the 
United States were at their lowest in 
1942, however, the company report- 
ing that in the first half of that year 
they showed a. “substantial decline” 
from the same period of 1941, while 
in the latter half they dropped to 
about 20 per cent of normal. In each 


subsequent year some improvement 


was noted although it seems obvious 
that the total never approached the 
prewar volume. The company has 
just revealed that current shipments 
are at a rate not far below the normal 


‘peacetime level. 


From a financial standpoint, how- 
ever, United Fruit does not appear 
to have suffered from its wartime ex- 





United Fruit Company 


*Operat- 


in tEarn-  Divi- 
Proft ings dends Price Range 
1928.. $31.8 $2.75 $1.83 493%—43% 
1929.. 29.2 224 133 52%—33 
1932.. 14.7 0.66 0.75 10%— 3% 
1935.. 21.1 1.19 100 30%—20% 
1936.. 248 163 142 29 —22% 
1937.. 21.9 1.36 133 28%—17% 
1938.. 18.9 118 1.08 22%—16% 
1939.. 243 162 1.33 315%—20% 
1940.. 25.5 1.70 1.33 28%—20 
1941:. 324 1.76 1.33 26%—20 
1942.. 266 1.36 1.17 24%—16% 
1943.. 23.3 1.23 0.75 25%—20% 
1944.. 37.9 1.68 1.08 30%—25% 
1945.. 432 215 133 40 —30 


Six Months Ended June 30: 


eee 2 ee | ae ee 
1946.. N.A. 1.90 0.67 §53%—36% 
Note—All share figures adjusted for 3-for-1 


split in Jane, 1946. eee bog rege mt 
m i er share. § Range so ear, 
N.A.—_Not available. pain? 


perience. Operating profit (gross is 
not reported) rose to the highest since 
at least 1928, in 1944 and again in 
1945. Earnings on the capital stock 
after dropping moderately in 1942 
and 1943 rose to around the prewar 
level m 1944 and to the highest since 
1929 in 1945, notwithstanding sub- 
stantially increased taxes in the past 


‘two years when payments amounted 


to roughly 50 per cent of pretax net. 

Working capital position improved 
materially during the war, increasing 
from $23 million at the end of 1939 
to nearly $38 million at the close of 
last year. Current assets at December 
29, 1945, amounted to $72 million, 
including $55 million cash and. gov- 
ernment securities, or more than 
double $34 million current liabilities. 

In the closing months of 1945 the 
War Shipping Administration re- 
turned to the company eight of the 
smaller ships that had been requi- 
sitioned, and the return of vessels has 
been greatly accelerated this year. 
Restoration of limited passenger ser- 
vice is planned for the fall. 


Postwar Expansion 


In addition a shipbuilding program | 
calls for 18 refrigerated vessels to be 
added to the American fleet by next 
January. Six have already been de- 
livered but of these, five were imme- 
diately requisitioned by the W.S.A. 
upon their receipt last year. There ure 
also two passenger ships for the 
American fleet now on the drawing 
board and a refrigerated ship under 
construction for the British fleet. 

The company’s abaca (Manila 
hemp) cultivation is operated for the 
account of the United States Govern- 
ment. An experimental crop before 
the war, when 95 per cent of the 
world’s output was grown in the 
Philippines, the company was able in 
a short time to increase its output of 
this strategic fibre necessary for ma- 
rine rope to significant volume. 

United Fruit shares were brought 
within a more popular range last 
month when a 3-for-1 split was ef- 
fected. An initial dividend paid July 
15 on the new shares was at the rate 
of $2.00 annually compared with the 
equivalent of $1.33 previously; the 
current rate is the highest ever paid 
on the stock, allowing for the 1926 
and 1946 split-ups. Earnings in the 
first half of this year rose to $1.90 a 
share from $1.05 in the same period 
of last year. 
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Where When the President talks 
It All of inflation and “holding 

the line” against it, he is. in- 
ae consistent. If we look back 
over the last few months we must 
recognize that he himself sowed one 
of the seeds from which inflation is 
sprouting when his first fact-finding 
board advocated an 18% cents an 
“hour wage increase to settle the pro- 
“longéd motor strike. Shortly after- 
“ward, in the steel strike, he did not 
even wait until another fact-finding 
board ,came to a decision, but decided 
the workers were entitled to a simi- 
lar increase. In connection with his 
decision, the President declared that 
it would not break the line but only 
bulge it a little. Then along came 
John L. Lewis, who not only ob- 
tained for his miners the increase 
granted the motor and the steel 
workers, but also a welfare fund. Paid 
out of a royalty of five cents for each 
ton mined, in effect it hiked the in- 
crease to the miners to over 20 cents 
an hour. 

The “bulging” did not end here, 
for since that time every strike that 
has been settled was on the same 
basis—and there have been numer- 
ous ones. This unanimity in deci- 
sions of what increases should be 
granted labor would make it appear 
as if this was a settled policy of the 
Administration. 

Whether this is the case is not so 
important as the fact that not only 
was the line to hold inflation bulged, 
but it was cracked wide open. It 
stands to reason since wages are the 
largest factor in the cost of production 
that increases must be absorbed even- 
tually by the consumer—for when 
there is no profit margin left for em- 
ployers, they must close their plants 
or destroy their working capital. 

This is as elementary as the fact 
that night follows day. So when 
President Truman shrieks from the 
house tops about inflation he loses 
sight of how much his liberality to 
labor is responsible for it. Had he 
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been as favorable to industry and per- 
mitted it to work out for itself how 
much it could pay without too much 
additional cost to the consumer we 
would have been spared many of the 
headaches from which we now suffer. 
These. are the blunt facts which can- 
not easily be brushed aside. 


Can the Bernard Baruch’s plan 
Bomb Be to eliminate the atom 


Controlled? Domb as a deadly in- 
strument of war natur- 


ally appeais to all individuals, for in 


. every human heart there is the su- 


preme desire for a lasting peace and 
an end to shedding of blood. His 
plan is to have all nations enter into 
an agreement to outlaw the bomb. In 
order to make the pact unbreakable, 
no power of a veto would be included 
in his formula. This in an over-all 
sense would be an ideal situation. 

However, every student of history 
well realizes that to the present time 
all peace pacts that have been entered 
into between nations have at some 
time or other become scraps of paper. 
Some usurper has always gained 
temporary leadership, later waging 
war to perpetuate himself and his 
following into absolute power. 

That followed the treaty made at 
Versailles, after the end of World 
War I, just as with other peace 
pacts which preceded it. Kaiser Wil- 
helm recognized no treaties when he 
upset the world to foment World 
War I. Neither did Hitler nor Mus- 
solini in more recent years. Should 
another such dictator arise, and un- 
settled conditions all over the world 
do not preclude such a possibility, 
could we prevent him from tearing 
through the pact we might enter into 
to eliminate the atom bomb? 

That is an uncontrollable situation 


Page 


and a future potentiality causing 
students of history and the psycho- 
logical phenomenon of human nature 
to ponder seriously whether the 
deadly atom bomb .can actually be 
eliminated as a weapon. 


Overdose 
Of New 
Securities 


Within the past sev- 
eral months there 
has been an outpour- 
ing of new securities, 
This flow has now reached a’ stage 
of saturation, and not a few of our 
underwriting houses find their shelves 
congested with some of their. offer- 
ings. This situation is not created by 
any lack of merit in the securities 
themselves, but is due to the fact that 
you cannot crowd the potential invest- 
ment stomach any further when it is 
already well filled. . 
One of the reasons for the present 
stalemate is that whén these new -of- 
ferings appeared, for a time they were 
snapped at by speculators seeking a 
cheap ride, having seen other newly 
offered issues sell at a considerable 
premium shortly after they were an- 


nounced. But much of the gravy now 


has disappeared, and it has been dem- 
onstrated that these securities can 
drop in price for lack of a market. 
In time when the market is again in 
a rising tide the congestion will. be 
relieved. 

But underwriting houses could 
more quickly place new issues in more 
or less permanent hands if they were 
to undertake a more intelligent selling 
campaign than the methods thus far 
used. They can’t just run skeleton- 
ized announcements in a restricted 
list of newspapers and then depend 
upon their dealers to do the rest of 
the selling job for them. They must 
reach the investor with intelligent 
reasons why their offerings would 
make attractive holdings. They have 
not done this because the going has 
been easy, but that situation is now 
behind them. They should get busy 
and modernize their selling methods 
and direct them to the investor. 
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Chapter IX | 


Basic Principles 


at Investment Success 


What Is a Bond? 


F undamentally, a definition of the 
term “bond” as used in finance is 
a simple matter. It is a certificate of 
indebtedness ; a promise to pay a spe- 
cified sum of: money at a definite 
period in the future, and in the mean- 
time to pay interest periodically ac- 
cording to the terms of the indenture, 
the latter being the section which sets 
forth in great detail the exact nature 
of the agreement between the bond- 
holder and the company. 

Obviously the bondholder, unlike 
the stockholder, ‘is in fact making a 
loan to the company ‘and ‘cannot be 
regarded as‘ ‘an owner of the’ busi- 
ness. He is a creditor and the par- 
ticular class of creditor to which he 
belongs will depend upon the precise 
terms of the bond indenture. 


Bond Varieties 


When, however, the investor turns 
his attention to individual issues, the 
situation becomes quite complex. As 
a glance at any standard textbook will 
show, numerous varieties of bonds are 
already in existence and new ones are 
always appearing. Briefly, this much 
can be said: the various types and 
combinations that can be issued are 
limited only by the resourcefulness 
and imagination of the issuer. Varia- 
tions occur with respect to principal 
and interest ‘payments, mortgage 
security, restrictive clauses, taxability 
and a number of other factors. 

To present formal tables showing 
the various types of bonds based up- 
on different classifications such as 
purpose of issues, security, method of 
paying interest, etc.; would serve no 
other purpose beyond further empha- 
sizing the fact that the variations are 
wide. .The same object will be 
achieved if attention is called to only 
a few of the more important “trim- 
mings” that go along .with the defini- 
tion given above. 

Some obligations can be issued in 
“unlimited” amounts and are said to 
be secured by “open-end” mortgages. 
Others are restricted in amount. Pro- 
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tection against mortgage dilution is 
enjoyed by. some issues while others 
have no such advantage. The securi- 
ties may be simple “IOU’s” of the is- 
suing unit dependent, in the final an- 
alysis, for their credit standing upon 
the balance sheet position and earn- 
ings of the corporation. In this 
group, we find various forms of 
debenture bonds and notes. 

Then again, the obligations may 
enjoy further protection in the form 
of a specific pledge of assets that may 
give them a senior or junior position 
in the bond capital set-up, depending 
upon their lien position in respect to 
the pledged assets; as for’ example, 
first, second or third lien. In this 
connection, it is interesting to note 
that the financial community feels 
that it is not helpful to the successful 
flotation of a bond to call it a second 
or third mortgage issue. Consequent- 
ly, the obligation may be a first lien 
on certain parts of the assets and a 
junior lien on the remainder and in 
that way earn the high-sounding title 
“first lien and refunding” or “first 
and general mortgage issue.” 


Other Security 


Physical plant is not the only secur- 
ity that may be placed in back of the 
bonds. Stocks and bonds of other 
companies may be pledged as secur- 
ity.. Issues of this sort are known as 
“collateral” obligations. Interest pay- 
ments may be fixed or they may be 
contingent upon future earnings. The 
latter provision characterizes “in- 
come” bonds. 

Methods of collecting interest may 
differ. In the case of coupon bonds, 
the proper coupons must be clipped 
from the bonds and -presented for pay- 
ment. When bonds are registered, 
the interest check is mailed regularly 
by the company to the owner. 

But the varieties do not end here. 
Bonds may be convertible into other 
issues of the same company (occa- 
sionally securities of other concerns) 
and that conversion privilege may 


permit exchange into preferred stock, 
common stock, or other securities. 
They may be callable for redemption 
in whole or in part at any time before 
the maturity date. On the other hand, 
the indenture may prevent calling any 
part of the issue prior to maturity. 

It is apparent that the name of a 
particular bond is not necessarily a 
clue to its actual position either from 
the point of view of mortgage lien or 
manner and security of interest pay- 
ments, In evéry case, at least the 
more important provisions of the in- 
denture should be understood in order 
to determine not only the lien position 
but: also the exact nature of the in- 
dividual’s rights as a bondholder, the 
trustee’s duties and responsibilities 
and the company’s covenants. 


Indenture Provisions 


The indenture provisions are sup- 
posed to protect the bondholder and 
on paper it generally appears that 
adequate protection is provided. In 
practice, however, considerable un- 
certainty often exists with respect to 
the actual protection afforded the 
bondholder by the corporate trustee 
in any given case. When companies 
have been forced “into the courts,” 
numerous suits against the trustee 
have appeared with decisions falling 
on both sides of the fence but heavy 
losses by security-holders have been 
shown in many cases. This situation 
arises out of the passive attitude 
adopted by a large number of cor- 
porate trustees and the manner in 
which the terms of the indenture, as 
they apply to the trustee, have been 
drawn. In the former case, the trus- 
tees have refrained from doing any- 
thing that might at some future period 
subject them to criticism. In the 
latter instance, the indenture terms 
have been so carefully drawn that the 
trustee was able to escape liability for 
any losses of security holders even 
when events have definitely called 
for protective action. Under the cir- 
cumstances, a large part of the losses 
sustained have not been recoverable. 
Although trustees’ responsibilities 
have been made more definite by the 
Trust Indenture Act of 1939, difficul- 
ties can best be avoided if the invest- 
or looks into the various bond inden- 
ture provisions before trouble arises. 

* Ok Ok 

Eprtor’s Nore: Chapter X— 
“Tests of a Stock’s Desirability’ will 
appear in an early issue. 
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SEC Cut Utility Values 
21 Billion in Past Decade 


Application of “original cost” theory—regardless 
of time of property acquisition — has reduced 
rate bases and adversely affected utility earnings 


By Ernest R. Abrams 


M*™ holders of public utility 
securities do not realize that 
the Public Utility Act of 1935 pro- 
vides for more than the regulation 
of electric and gas utility holding 
companies. Actually, it consists of 
two separate laws each with an en- 
tirely different objective. Title I of 
the Act, called the Public Utility 
Holding Company Act, has for its 
major purpose the control of holding 
companies having operating electric 
and gas subsidiaries. But Title II, 
styled the Federal Power Act, au- 
thorizes the Federal Power Com- 
mission, among other things, to dic- 
tate the accounting methods that pri- 
vately owned utilities must employ. 


Transactions Recorded 


So empowered, the Federal Power 
Commission, as of January 1, 1937, 
required all privately owned electric 
utilities doing an interstate business 
to record transactions arising after 
that date according to its Uniform 
System of Accounts, and to restate 
their electric utility plant accounts 
to show the “original cost” of their 
electric utility properties. Although 
the former requirement: was accepted 
by private power companies as rea- 
sonable public regulation, they re- 
sented the latter as a reform meas- 
ure intended to destroy the value of 
a part of their property holdings. 

This is not surprising. Since the 
Federal Power Commission defined 
“original cost” as meaning the cost 
of a particular piece of property to 
the person first devoting it to public 
service, this requirement meant that 
private power companies could  re- 
ceive no benefit in the determination 
of their rates from appreciation in the 
the market value of property they 
owned. No matter how much any 
real estate they owned might be 
worth in the open market, no matter 
what its assessed value was or how 
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much taxes they paid on it, that prop- 
erty was still worth for rate making 
purposes only what they paid for it 
20 or 50 or 80 years earlier. 

A comparison of real estate trans- 
actions by two operating electric 
utilities will indicate the gross in- 
justice of this requirement.  Let’s 
take the case of an electric utility 
serving one of our larger cities which 
bought a parcel of ground in 1849 
for $65 and used it for corporate pur- 
poses. Let’s suppose that in 1929, 
after the business district of the city 
had completely surrounded it and it 
had become immensely valuable as an 
office-building site, the utility sold it 
for $1 million. The private power 
company would then have. had a 
large profit which it could have used 
to retire a bank loan or buy a new 
generator or distribute to its common 
stockholders. But if it had continued 
to own this piece of land in 1937, its 
value for rate making purposes would 
still have been $65 under FPC re- 
quirements. 


Applying Theory. 


Let’s look at the other privately 
owned electric utility serving a city 
of comparable size. Needing to ex- 
pand its generating facilities in 1937, 
a survey of all possible sites indicated 
expansion of its existing plant was 
far more economic than building an 
added plant in a different section of 
the metropolis. So it paid $1 million 
for a piece of adjoining ground, 
owned by a manufacturing company. 
And since this was the first time this 
particular parcel af land had been de- 


voted to public service, the utility 


would have been permitted to enter 
its actual cost on its books. Yet, the 
industrial concern may have bought 
that piece of land for only $50. some 
80 years earlier. 

Fortunately, the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Power Commission extends 


only to those private power com- 
panies distributing electricity across 
state lines and many state regulatory 
bodies have refused to concur in its 
leftist philosophy. Among these, for 
example, is the Arkansas commission 
which has ruled that where a private 
power company has bought property 
at a profit from an affiliated utility, 
the cost of that property for rate 
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making purposes must be placed on 
the books of the buyer at what the 
seller paid for it. But if an operating 
utility bought property in good faith 
from an independent utility, it could 
place that property on its books at 
what it paid for it, no matter how 
much profit the independent seller 
might have made. 


Federal Jurisdiction 


Nevertheless, enough private pow- 
er companies send or receive a part 
of their electricity over state lines to 
give the Federal Power Commission 
jurisdiction over a sizable segment 
of the industry. Moreover, since the 
Securities & Exchange Commission, 
which must approve the capital struc- 
tures of subsidiaries of holding com- 
panies before they can become inde- 
pendent operations, has applied FPC 
findings of write-ups in property 
value to these about-to-be orphaned 
subsidiaries, some fancy two-timing 
by a couple of Federal bureaus has 
wiped out an enormous amount of 
the recorded property values of op- 
erating electric subsidiaries of hold- 
ing companies during the past decade. 

According to data presented in tes- 
timony earlier in the year before a 
Congressional committee by Ganson 
Purcell, recently resigned as SEC 
chairman, that Commission, using 
FPC findings, wiped out more 
than $1 billion of operating electric 
utility property values in the ten 
years after President Roosevelt ap- 
proved the Public Utility Act. Of 
this, operating subsidiaries of five 
holding companies—American Power 
& Light, Commonwealth & Southern, 
Associated Gas & Electric, Colum- 
bia Gas & Electric and United Cor- 
poration—contributed slightly more 
than half, while the subsidiaries of 
15 ‘additional holding companies con- 
tributed about 45 per cent more. The 
remaining five per cent was split 
among subsidiaries of 22 other hold- 
ing companies — some of them 
big. Specifically, these contributions 

Please turn to page 27 
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Published Weekly for Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


Stiffening of interest rates is a significant security price 
influence, but no general market price reversal is signalled. 
Rising trade output, and earnings, in prospect for second half 


For the past several weeks the market has had 
to contend with a news background that leaves 
much to be desired, the natural result being that 
many potential purchasers have postponed action 
until the appearance of clearing skies. The factor of 
most immediate importance has been the continued 
uncertainty concerning the fate of OPA. But there 
have been other considerations also, including 
Secretary Byrnes’ report of the meagre accomplish- 
plishments of the Paris conference, money market 
developments that may signal a reversal in the long 
term trend of money rates, and signs of congestion 
in the new issue market. 


Monday witnessed the culmination of another 
of the sharp temporary declines that have become 
more or less commonplace in this period of mar- 
ginless purchases, bans against “insider” market. 
activity, and severely restricted floor trading. With 
the industrial average off 3.34 points that day to 
close at 200.86, this index was carried down some 
6.70 points in three trading sessions on a total 
turnover of less than 3.3 million shares. Under the 
conditions that prevailed in former periods, such a 
drop in so short a time would have seriously im- 
paired confidence and brought out a volume of 
liquidation a great deal larger than that which 
accompanied the recent reaction. 


With the legislative extension of OPA now in 
worse snarl than ever, there is increasing proba- 
bility that with the exception of some sort of rent 
control, the regulation of prices will be allowed to 
lapse permanently. But until the issue is settled 
one way or the other, the market will continue to 
face a formidable obstacle. to resumption of 
progress. : 


Following on the heels of the Treasury De- 
partment’s announcement that some $1.25 billion 
of maturing certificates would be retired by cash 
payment, thus reducing the volume of bank deposits 
available for lending, short term money rates have 
stiffened all along the line, and indications are that 
interest rates have now passed their nadir in a 
decline that has persisted for twenty-five years. 
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While the trend may have ended, the era-of 
easy money rates has not, and there is nothing to 
-suggest that we now are facing an imminent rise 
in interest charges of sufficient magnitude to have 
adverse effect on the general run of investment 
type stocks. Some of the very highest type of 
shares may have been bid up to levels from which 
very small yields were returned, as a corollary of 
the artificially low money rates. But in most cases 
of meagre common stock yields the reason has been 
expectation of an increased dividend. As a matter 
of fact, stiffening of interest charges long was the 
usual development in a period of rising trade and 
industrial activity, the price of credit naturally 
increasing as. demand for it expanded. But for a 
decade or more, the Government has regarded con- 
trol of the money market as one of its functions, 
and the lower it could force the interest level the 
easier it was to sell bonds in order to finance the 


deficit. 


Second quarter earnings statements are begin- 
ning to appear in number, and results are almost 
as mixed as were the reports covering the initial 
three months of the year. Aggregate corporate 
profits for the April-June period will doubtless be 
somewhat better than for the previous three months, 
but the showing for the half year will be less than 
satisfactory. But if the labor unions are reasonably 
cooperative in the months ahead, industrial produc- 
tion should rise rapidly and earnings expand pro- 
portionately. Recent or even current earnings are 


_ never as important a stock market influence as is 


the prospect for performance in the future. 


There appear to be sound grounds for the 
opinion that the top of the stock price cycle 
has not yet been seen, but investors should never- 
theless keep in mind the fact that the rise has al- 
ready run for more than four years, and at current 
levels many issues are historically high. Thus, 
while a constructive investment policy should con- 
tinue to be followed, the further security prices: 
advance the greater should be the element of con-- 
servatism. ; 


Written July 18, 1946; Richard J. Anderson. 
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The May figure of the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ 
cost of living index reflected another rise in the 
prices of most of the household budget items, stand- 
ing at 131.5 as against 130.9 a month earlier (1935- 
1939=100). The rent component was unchanged, 
and a slight decline occured in the fuel, ice and 
electricity figure. But these were more than offset 


by gains of nearly a full point in food, and over 


a point in clothing. Here is the record for recent 
years: 


Fuel, House 
Ice Fur- - Total 
& Elec- nish- Miscel- Cost of 
tricity ings laneous Living 


: 100.4 98.6 
101.1 103.2 


102.5 102.9 
104.9 122.2 


110.9 116.0 
107.6 125.1 1153 125.1 
109.8 135.0 


121.3 125.1 
110.0 145.4 123.9 128.1 
110.8 148.8 


125.4 129.9 
111.0 149.7 125.6 129.6 
110.5 150.2 125.9 130.2 
110.4 151.3 126.0 130.9 
110.3 1524 1263 131.5. 


Food Clothing Rent 
Aug., 1939 93.5 100.3 104.3 
May, 1941 102.1 102.8 105.7 
May, 1942 1216 126.2 109.9 
May, 1943 143.0 127.9 108.0 
May, 1944 135.5 137.4 108.1 
May, 1945 138.8 144.6 108.3 
Jan., 1946 141.0 149.7 108.3 
Feb. .... 139.6 150.5 108.3 
March .. 140.1 153.1 108.4 
April .... 141.7 154.3 108.4 
May .... 1426 155.4 108.4 


These figures are as of the 15th of the month, 
and thus the July index will reflect the changes 
that occurred during the two weeks following OPA’s 
demise. However, the jump that will be shown by 
the July figures undoubtedly will be considerably 
larger than warranted by the facts. The Govern- 
ment’s living cost index did not recognize the exis- 
tence of black markets, and only official OPA (or 
lower) prices were used regardless of whether 
goods were actually. available at those levels. Nu- 
merous formerly scarce items are currently in good 
supply at prices which, although above OPA ceil- 
ings, are below the former biack market levels. 
Thus, while in ‘such cases there has actually been 
an improvement in the situation, this fact will not 
be reflected in the living cost index. 


Dividend Payments Up 


During the five months through May American 
corporations paid out a total of $1,374 million in 
cash dividends to stockholders, an increase of 4.5 
per cent over the corresponding 1945 period. 

The trend in dividend distributions has curved 
upward as the year has advanced. The increase 
was only moderate for the first three months of 
the year, gains of approximately 1 per cent being 
recorded in January and February. In March divi- 
dends of $396 million were 2 per cent above a 
year earlier, while April scored a gain of 9.4 per 
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cent over April of last year with payments of $333.8 
million against $309.6 million. May showed another 
gain, according to the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce statistics. 

During the three months March, April and May, 
total railroad dividend payments were almost twice 
as large as in the same months of 1945. Motion 
picture, construction and service groups each re- 
ported gains of 14 per cent, finance 8 per cent and 
utilities 6 per cent. On the other hand, despite the 
over-all increase in payments, decreases were re- 
ported by a number of groups, particularly electri- 
cal machinery, non-ferrous metals, automobile, food: 
and tobacco. 


Will Buy More in U. S. 


Congress’s approval of the $3,750 million credit 
to Great Britain should soon be reflected in expand- 
ing demand for American goods. Although British 
consumers certainly want materials and manufac- 
tures of nearly every description, actual purchases 
will undoubtedly be channeled by the import li- 
censing system into those items most essential to 
reconstruction. Specialized machinery and machine 
tools to rehabilitate chiefly the export industries 
will probably be regarded as among the more essen- 
tial imports. Die-sinking machines and press plants 
are required by the motor industry. Mechanization 
of the coal mining industry requires up-to-date ma- 
chinery and when plans for reconstructing the cot- 
ton textile industry are complete automatic looms 


_ may be needed. 


Britain is almost entirely dependent on the out- 
side world for lumber, and this essential of the 
construction industry is critically needed. Among 
other raw materials, greater imports of cotton may 
be permitted. Some quantity of canned meats and 
fruits may be allowed in order to lend a little 
variety to the monotonous diet enforced. While to- 
bacco, gasoline and films are not likely to be im- 
ported in greater quantities there probably will be 
no reduction, as had been contemplated earlier. 


Tire Production Speeds Up 


Rubber tire production has speeded up rapidly 
these past several months. May figures, compiled 
by the Rubber Manufacturers Association, disclose 
the greatest output of passenger car casings since 
the middle of 1929; 5,700,306 passenger car 
units were turned out against 5,513,000 in April. 
In the corresponding 1941 month passenger tire 
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production totaled 5,083,482. units. June figures 
are expected to equal the May production, and 
should bring the output for the first half of the 
year to approximately 32 million tires. Actual fig- 
ures for the first five months show the production 
of 25.8 million passenger car casings against 8.1 
million in the first five months of 1945. 

Truck and bus casings output in May declined 
0.56 per cent while inventories increased 1.4 per 
cent, indicating that the industry is meeting the 
demand for tires of these types. For the first five 
months of the year truck and bus casings output 
totaled 6.6 million, comparing with 8.6 million in 
the same 1945 period. ; 

Tubes also showed a rise in May, with an output 
of 6,462,749 tubes of all kinds, a gain of 5.7 per 
cent over April. For the first five months output 
of 27.9 million units compared with 16.2 million 
in the same 1945 period. 


Building Permits Drop 


For the third successive month, the dollar valua- 
_tion of building permits in June in the 215 cities 
covered by the Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. compilation 
dropped below the preceding month. The total of 
$192.8 million reported for the month compared 
with $224.2 million for May, $240.5 million for 
April and $426.9 million for March. It was the 
smallest total reported for any month since No- 
vember 1945, although 131.6 per cent above the 
June 1945 figure of $83.2 million. 

For the six months ended June 30 this year 
building permits issued in the 215 cities totaled 
$1,487.2 million, more than three and one-half 
times the corresponding 1945 half-year, and the 
highest amount for any six-month period since the 
first half of 1929. New York City contributed 12.7 
per cent of the half-year total, with permits repre- 
senting $189.7 million. Los Angeles, runner-up in 
the tabulation, reported $128.9 million for the half 





year, with third-place Detroit represented by $69.2 
million. Chicago, fourth in the list, pressed Detroit 
closely with $68.0 million. The four leaders have 
accounted for 30.6 per cent of the total reported 
by the 215 municipalities over the first six months 
of the year. 

While easily maintaining its leadership, New 
York City, relatively speaking, is lagging. Its June 
total was more than 50 per cent below May, com- 
pared with a drop of but 3.9 per cent for the rest 
of the country. For the first half of the year its 
gain over the corresponding 1945 period was 78.1 
per cent, compared with a 435 per cent gain for 
the cities outside New York. 


Corporate News 


Curtiss-Wright has acquired Animatograph Cor- 
poration, manufacturer of motion picture equip- 
ment and accessories. 

Howard Stores and Automatic Canteen have 
been approved for N. Y. S. E. listing; Beaunit Mills 
and DeVilbiss have applied for listing. 

Maytag has declared a $2 dividend in addition 
to the 75-cent quarterly rate on the $3 preference 
stock payable August 1, clearing up arrears. 

Pacific Tel. & Tel. plans sale of $75 million 
debentures, proceeds to meet part of company’s 
$400 million postwar expansion program. 

American Type Founders stockholders have ap- 
proved a change in name of the company to ATF 
Inc.; latter will control a wholly-owned subsidiary, 
American Type Founders, Inc., producer of presses, 
type and related equipment. 

Federal Light & Traction has applied to SEC 
to merge its New Mexico subsidiaries into one cor- 
poration; would facilitate liquidation of Federal 
and distribution of its assets. 

Pennsylvania Salt plans construction of plant in 
Portland, Oregon to produce DDT and supply 


western states as well as Pacific export market. 
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This service is supplementary to various other features 
which appear each week in Financia Wortp. The issues 
listed do not constitute all of the recommendations made 
from time to time, nor is it intended that one’s holding 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 


be regarded as trading advices or ‘as short term recommen- 
dations. Notice is given—together with reasons for change 
—when issues on this page are dropped from the list. 
Purchase of speculative issues should be made only when 
consistent with policies in “Market Outlook” on page 15. 





Preferred Stocks. 


These are good grade issues and are suitable for general 
investment purposes: 
Recent Call 
Price Yield Price 
American Sugar 7% cum 152 4.60% Not 
Atch., Top. & S. F. 5% non-cum. 121 4.13 Not 
Columbia Gas & El. 6% cum.... lll 5.41 110 
Curtis Publishing $3-4 pr. cum.. 72 5.56 75 
Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum.... 107 4.67 105 
B. F. Goodrich $5 cum 105 4.76 100 
Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non- 
51 3.92 50 


Reasonably assured dividends and prospects of apprecia- 
tion are combined in these issues: ‘ 


Crucible Steel 5% cum. conv.... 115 4.35% 110 
Erie R.R. 5% cum 6.49 100 
Southern Rwy. 5% non-cum 5.81 _ 100 


Common Stocks for Income 


While these issues are listed primarily because of their 
income characteristics, most of them are by no means de- 
void of potentialities of market appreciation over the longer 
term. Issues of this type should constitute the larger portion 
of the stock commitments held by the average investor. 
Only secondary place should be accorded the “business 
cycle” type of shares. 

' -—-Dividends—, —Earnings—, 

1944 1945 1944 1945 

Adams-Millis $1.75 $2.00 $3.63 $3.58 
American Stores 1.00 1.00 141 1.52 

Borden Company 1.70 =1.80 2.35 2.85 
’ Chesapeake & Ohio 3.50 3.00 3.57 2.14 
Consolidated Edison.... 1.60 1.60 1.70 81.75 
Electric Storage Battery. _ 200 ,200 218 220 
First National Stores... . 250 2.50 2.08 c2.26 
Freeport Sulphur 2.00 2.12% 3.20 4.19 
Gen’l Amer. Transport. . 2.50 2.50 805 2.73 
Kress (S. H.) 160 1.60 2.25 2.13 
Louisville & Nash. R.R.. 3.50 3.51% 7.95 7.49 
MacAndrews & Forbes.. 1585 6165 168 1.65 
Macy (R. H.) 2.00 1.60 k2.67 k2.53 
May Department Stores. . 150 1.65 e2.26 e2.94 
Pacific Gas & Electric... 2.00 2.00 2.18 2.16 
Pennsylvania Railroad. . 2.50 2.50 4.92 3.72 
Philadelphia Electric.... 1.20 1.20 150 1.56 
Pillsbury Mills 125 145 £2.12 £2.46 
Reynolds: Tobacco “B”.. 150 1.60 1.78 1.89 
Socony-Vacuum 0.75 . 0.65 2.00 1.36 
Spencer Kellogg 1.80 1.80 
Standard Oil of Calif... 2.00 2.00 3.34 4.27 
Sterling Drug 150 1.55 2.27 2.60 
Underwood Corp. 2.50 2.50 3.07 3.04 
Union Pacific R.R...... 150 6.00 6.00 16.68 13.07 
“United Biscuit 100 1.25 3.15 3.41 
U. S. Tobacco 1.20 1.20 1.14 1,13 
Walgreen 1.60 160 2.25 2.20 


b—Half year. c—Nine months. e—Fiscal years ended January 31,1946 and 1945. {—Fiscal 


@—Fiscal years ended September 1, 1944-45 and 1943-44, k—53 
months to September 30. v—Fiscal years ended October 31. © 
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g3.53 g2.49- 


Bonds 


These bonds can be used to form an investment portfolio 
backlog. While not of the highest grade, they are reasonably . 
safe as to interest and principal. Several of these issues sell 
materially below par, and have moderate profit possibilities: 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 

Chic. & N. West. conv. 444s, 1999 86. 540% 101%. 
Illinois Central joint 4%s, 1963 100 4.50 105 
Missouri-Kansas-Tex. Ist 4s, 1990 99 4.10 Not 

New Orleans Gt. Northern Ist 5s, 

“A”, 1983 106 4.62 105 
New York Central 4%s, 2013.... 4.87 110 
Northern Pacific ref. & imp. 4%s, 
2047 4.20 110 
4.10 105 


These bonds are of higher quality than’ those above, and 
are suitable. for conservative investment purposes: 


U. S. Government 2%4s, 1972-67. 104 2.26% Not 
American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1975. 104 2.55 106 
Atl. Coast Line gen. 4%s, 1964. 112 3.55 Not 
Chic., Burl. & Quincy 3%s, 1985. 104 2.95 105% 
Union Oil of Calif. 234s, 1970. 104 2.50 103% 


- Business Cycle Stocks 


Issues included in this group obviously involve varying 
degrees of speculative risk, but their price potentialities 
warrant their inclusion in diversified investment portfolios. 
The bulk of one’s security holdings, however, should com- 
prise higher grade issues, such as those in the “Income” 
group at the left. . 

Recent thee caw 
Allied Stores 50 ‘ $1.30 b$1.44 b$1.89 
Atchison, Topeka & S.F..116 : 6.00 19.91 9.56 
Bethlehem Steel J J 9.93 9.52 
Briggs Manufacturing... 45 . A 2.72 3.01 
Canada Dry 5 ; ‘lJ b1.14 b1.04 
Container Corp. ........ 51 s : 2.64 2.59 
Crown Cork & Seal ‘ 3.74 3.02 
Eagle-Picher .. cl1.65 1.24 
Firestone Tire * . 
Fruehauf Trailer . , 2.15: 157°" 
General Electric i d 1.76 1.96 
Glidden Company . ‘ v2.02 v2.13 
Great Northern Ry. pfd. 60 ; . 8.03 7.81 
Kennecott Copper 58 J J 3.59 2.79 
Mid-Continent Retroleum 41 d , 3.74 4,34 
New York Air Brake.... 58 / 4 3.01 2.28 
Phelps Dodge 42 . F ‘ 2.00 
Thompson Products .... 68 : / ‘ 3.55 
Tide Water Asso. Oil... 24 c ; ; 2.57 
Twentieth Century-Fox.. 53 : A ‘ 5.27 
U. S. Steel , . . 3.66 


ended May 31, 1945 and 1944 


weeks to February 2, 1946 and 52 weeks to January 27, 1945. t—12 
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Washington Newsletter 





WASHINGTON, D. C.—The stand- 
ard cartoon in the pro-OPA press of 
triumphant capitalists gleefully chor- 
tling as they watch despairing house- 
wives fits neither the anti-OPA 
lobbies nor Congressional blocs. 
Hardly anybody likes what has hap- 
pened. NAM people feel that, when 
everybody else was proposing mere 
piffing adjustments, they pioneered 
the idea of free markets; nobody got 
on the band-wagon until NAM, brav- 
ing indignation, had paved the way. 
They risked taking the rap if the 
campaign went sour—either in defeat 
or victory. 

In the Senate, men from the indus- 
trial states went along with all the 
agricultural amendments, pealing con- 
trols off meats, dairy products, 
grains, etc. Then, when the amend- 
ment to merely loosen controls over 
industrial prices came up, the farm 
state men deserted to the Administra- 
tion. In mid-month, the Senate bill 
had eliminated controls over precisely 
the most sensitive commodities, price- 
wise, without doing much for those 
whose sales volume fluctuates most. 

So, the industrial people felt that 
they were in a worse position than 
ever. Rising food and clothing costs 
might cut down sales of durables, on 
which money is spent only after tak- 


ing care of food. If rising living costs . 


evoked strikes, it is the durable 
manufacturers who would be struck. 
Finally, with declining markets dis- 
tinctly possible, industrial companies 
alone were barred, in the bill, from 
adjusting prices to low volume. 


If spokesmen for industry looked 
to the future without confidence, not 
all farm producers were reciprocally 
happy. Milk companies are not sure 
that they can sell present volume at 
the old OPA prices, plus the re- 
scinded subsidies. This could mean 
smaller payments to the well-or- 
ganized and belligerent dairy co-ops 
—some of which are reported to be 
thinking of an about-face and a plea 
for restored subsidies. 


During the early "twenties, when 
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shortages were world-wide, European 
countries struggled to mark up their 
currencies. There was a series of 
stabilization loans. The recent re- 
valuation of Canadian and Swedish 
exchange raises the question of 
whether this will repeat, with the 
dollar being marked down. Some 
run on dollars, among foreign central 
banks, is. possible. 

Chances seem to be that many 
countries will not reduce the value of 
U. S. exchange. The British are 
thinking about it; they are customers 
both of Canada and Sweden and their 
food bill has been raised. But the 
Union of South Africa lives, so to 
speak, on gold: Cutting the gold 
price, Washington representatives 
say, is as inept politically in England 
as it would be an offense in the 
United States to the metals bloc. 


The sentiment for buyers’ strikes 
is helpful to sales of savings bonds, 
insurance policies, etc. But the 
Treasury won’t make capital of it. 
Though many industrialists them- 
selves encourage deferred buying, the 
Treasury wants to be sure it does not 
offend. However unnecessarily, the 
strikes have an anti-business tinge. 
Treasury gets a good deal of help 
from the companies whose products 
are being struck; it also wants the 
savings of the strikers. So it sticks 
to time-tested neutral slogans about 
“thrift,” “old age,” etc. 


At present, the Federal budget 
may be balanced; if so the balance is 
delicate. Small deficits and surpluses 
succeed each other on the daily 
Treasury statements. Congress, 
moreover, is in an inflationary mood ; 
it strikes out of the budget, not big 
items, but relatively minor things like 
taking censuses. Familiar pork bar- 
rel bills for harbor construction and 
the like go through. 

Steelman, Snyder and the Budget 
Bureau have gotten the ear of the 
President and are driving for a 
genuine cut. More enthusiastic mem- 
bers of the group toss off figures as 
high as $5 billion. They insist that 





it can be done and are working hard’ 
to prove it. 

First come the Army and Navy. 
All of their- construction jobs, at 
home and abroad, may be put 
through CPA’s tests as to urgency, 
availability of workers and materials, 
etc. A similar job will be done on 
the road building, harbor improve- 
ment and other projects. As projects 
are postponed, the President will 
send recission appropriation bills to 
Congress. 


Some of those who are running 
the economy campaign think that the 
President should also appeal to state 
governors to delay whatever works 
projects they can. With land specula- 
tion a distinct factor, real estate inter- 
ests have started to agitate for public 
works of all kinds. The theory here 
is that many governors prefer to wait 
until costs go down and would wel- 
come a statement by the President, 
supporting their own attitudes. 


The original plan for floating the 
French loan may be used if other 
government loans are made (Russia 
is still out of the question). The first 
idea was to divide the loan into three 
parts. One, which was to be guaran- 
teed by Export-Import Bank, was 
to be taken by a commercial banking 
group, headed possibly by the Chase. 
Another was to be sold without 
guarantee to underwriters. The last 
was to be kept by the Government. 


Some of the men who are on the 
fringe of foreign policy making feel 
that relations with Russia are almost 
bound to be bad. The Russians, they 
say, have gone back to their old 
theory that every country must -go 
either communist or fascist. The 
United States does not show the re- 
motest sign of going communist; 
hence, it must be dealt with at arms- 
length. Jerome Shoenfeid 
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New-Business Brevities 2, Wester Quit 





Offshoots & Sidelines 

Reynolds International Pen Com- 
pany has introduced a “packet” pen 
which combines desk set and pocket 
functions in one unit—the pen can be 
converted to a pocket model by un- 
screwing the base and replacing it 
with a small cap. . . . John A. Roeb- 
ling’s Sons Company, manufacturer 
of steel wire rope, has developed a 
30-inch powered lawn mower, which 
will cut and trim a lawn in one opera- 
tion—the machine is gasoline oper- 
ated and has a rotary mower, which 
is said to be able-to cut all grasses 
or weeds and to eliminate matting or 
overlapping of long grass. .. . Burma- 
Vita Co., manufacturer of “Burma 
Shave Cream,” will next introduce a 
toothpowder—this dentifrice will be 
packed in jars, and it is only neces- 
sary to dip the wet toothbrush into 
the powder. . . . The outdoor adver- 


tising company, John Donnelly & 
Sons, is planning to enter the televi- 
sion field as soon as a license can. be 
obtained for broadcasting—plans call 
for shadow-boxed screens for out- 
door use, while commercial films will 
be broadcast in store windows, rail- 
road stations, bus terminals, etc. ... 
Damil Liquor Company will hereafter 
be known as “Southern Host’”—the 
company operates in St. Louis, which 
is also the headquarters of “Southern 
Comfort,” another bourbon. 


Metallic :_Medley 


SKF Industries, Inc., is starting 
production of high-precision . steel 
balls half the size of a pin head, and 
said to be four times more valuable 
than their weight in gold—these 1- 
millimeter balls are especially de- 
signed for the new type fountain pens 
but will also be available for delicate 
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Why the LABOR FACTOR is 
FAVORABLE in these 4 INDUSTRIES! 


Because wagc scales are affecting the earnings of so 
many industries, the “Labor factor” today is a vital 
consideration in selecting investments. 


Important to 
INVESTORS... 














Our current survey features 4 industries and specifies 
particular companies where favorable labor and other 
factors prevail. A copy will be sent to you upon request. 


Ask for Pamphlet F-9 
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14 Wall Street, New York 5 
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instruments. . ... Reynolds’ Metals 
Company is expanding broadly in 
the manufacture of aluminum furni- 
ture—it is expected that there will be 
models available for both the office 
and home. . . . The first postwar cyl- 
inder lock, introduced by Sargent & 
Company, is said.to be a big improve- 
ment Over prewar varieties—the lock 
is made of pressure-formed metals 
and will be available in bronze, brass 
and chrome finishes: .,.... A new alum- 
inum rgof paint that forms a reflect- 
ing protective coating has been intro- 
duced by United Gilsonite Labora- 
tories—the paint when applied /pro- 
vides a surface which will reduce in- 
side temperatures by as much as 15 
degrees. .. . Magnelux Manufactur- 
ing Company is featuring a baggage 
hand-truck that weighs only | 26 
pounds—the entire unit is cast from 
a magnesium alloy, and even the 
wheels are made of magnesium. . . . 
A new steel clamp for automobile 
roofs to facilitate the carrying of 
fishing poles, skis, oars, etc., has been 
developed by R. C., Cheney Company 
—called the “Handiklamp,” the unit 
is styled to fasten to the drip molding 
of any standard sedan. 


Airtransport Folio 
Pennsylvania-Central. Airlines is 
the first commercial airline to utilize 
facsimile radio reception aloft—Finch 
Telecommunications provided the re- 
ceiving unit, the size of a typewriter, 
which prints the news at the rate of 
500 words per minute... . Slick Air- 
ways is utilizing its transport planes 
as moving vans—the airline recently 
moved over 8,000 pounds of uncrat- 
ed household furniture from Chicago 
to San Francisco, andthe cost was 
only 30 per cent more than it would 
have been by ‘truck: . .:: California 
strawberries and raspberries are now 
being airfreighted direct from Los 
Angeles to eastern Metropolitan cen- 
ters by The Independent Airfreight 
Association, Inc.—it is expected that 
this service will be.extended to other 
perishable fruits and vegetables. . . - 
The big planes of Air France in 
their trans-Atlantic: service: ‘will be 
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equipped with bars for the serving of 
cocktails and mixed drinks during the 
passage—this is one advantage the 
French planes will have over U. S. 
airlines. . . . All American Aviation, 
Inc., has obtained a patent on an air- 
craft accessory for picking up bags 
of mail and other packages in flight 
—the invention relates principally to 
a so-called “fish,” which is ‘attached 
to the trailing line, and can be made 
to float until the strike is completed. 


Rubber Rambles 


B. F. Goodrich Co. is planning to 
offer the special sponge rubber mat- 
tress for barn stalls to replace the 
old-fashioned straw bedding for 
horses and cattle—it is said that this 
improvement will provide more sani- 
tary conditions, particularly in dairy 
stables. . . . To further the use of 

s “Pliofilm” transparent wrapping 
material, Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
has developed a special packaging 
machine for wrapping irregular ar- 
ticles of varying sizes—the machine 
will wrap such items as chickens, fish, 
meat, fruits and loaves of bread. ... 
A new rubber and plastic floor cov- 
ering has been introduced by Sloane- 
Blabon Corporation for use in retail 
stores, banks, hotels, etc.—the floor 
covering is said to be longer-wearing 
and fire-resistant, and will be avail- 
able in a wide range of solid colors. 

. U. S. Rubber has introduced a 
rubber latex foam for use in hospitals 
—in addition to being an improve- 
ment in sanitary sleeping cushions, 
the foam will also be available for op- 
erating table pads, fracture padding 
and special pillows. . . . A new vari- 
ety of convertible hammers has been 
introduced by Dan Morey Company 
—a single handle comes with a solid 
rubber and an all steel head that can 
be switched as necessary. 


Food Foibles 


Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Com- 
pany is introducing bakery and con- 
fection departments as a test in twen- 
ty of its eastern stores—bakery prod- 
ucts are sold under the tradename of 
“Jane Parker,” while. the candy car- 
ties the brand of “Crestmont” and 
“Holly Carter”. . . . Pabst Brewing 
Company has obtained a patent on a 
new variety of bottle crown cap made 
of plastic—the caps are preheated to 
make the skirts of the cap moldable. 

. A paper baking pan, made of a 
combination of laminated protective 
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papers and a new leakproof folding 
construction, has been announced by 
Basic Food Materials—the paper pan 
will withstand the heat of baking, and 
also affords protection against mois- 
ture and grease penetration. .. . New- 
est in dehydrated soups is a “Madri- 
lene Mix” offered by Dorset Foods, 
Ltd.—this is a dehydrated consomme 
that may be served jellied and cold, 
or as a hot broth. . . . Newest in 
sugar substitutes is powdered mo- 
lasses, which has been found suitable 
as a dry sweetener for cereals, des- 
serts, beverages, etc.—offered by 
Commodity Brokers, Inc., the new 
confection is said to be resistant to 
caking and lacks the bitter taste com- 
mon to usual dried molasses. . . . Two 
more innovations in quick-frozen 
foods are (1) “Pineapple Tidbits” 
offered by Pan-Am Freezers, Ltd., 
and (2) “Chicken a la King,” intro- 
duced by College Inn Food Products 
Company—both products are pre- 
pared for quick serving, and are suit- 
able for either home or restaurant. 


Household Gadgets 


Bissell Carpet Sweeper ‘Company 
will next introduce the “Biscomatic 
Sweeper” which is said to take much 
out of the work of carpet sweeping— 
the new sweeper features a brush con- 
trol which eliminates the need for 
pressing down on the sweeper for 
cleaning rugs of varying thicknesses. 

A new automatic washer has 
been added to the “Speed Queen” 
line of laundry equipment featured by 
Barlow & Seelig Manufacturing Com- 
pany—the new model is said to be 
an improvement in_ vibrationless 
operation and clearer rinsing, and 
will retail at $169. . . . Flat goods, 
too wet to iron with flat-irons, are 
quickly dried and pressed with a new 
household suction iron patented by 
August C. Purpura & Company—the 
face of this electrically heated flat-iron 
has a number of small channels or 
grooves radiating out from a common 
center through which a pump sucks 


up the steam from the extra moisture’ 


in the fabric. . . . Latest in household 
heaters is the “Air-Flo” electric 
heater which features fan-forced in- 
stant heat—introduced by Acme 
Brands Inc., this new heater requires 


| only a half-minute’to heat up, and is 


geared to bring the temperature of 
an average-size room to 70 degrees 
within 1814 minutes. 





SCHENLEY  DISTILLERS CORPORATION 
NOTE—From time to time, in this space, 


there will appear an advertisement which 
we hope will be of interest to our fellow 
Americans. This is number 134 of a series. 

ScHENLEY DisTILLers Corp. 


Remember ? 


By MARK MERIT 





We _ read a most interesting editoriai 
in the New York Daily News, captioned 
LETS TALK ABOUT RUBBER. Schenley, and 
the entire distilled spirits industry, perks 
up its ears when reference is made to the 
production of synthetic rubber. I’m going 
to quote a few lines from the “News” 
editorial : 


“The reason why rubber was such a 


_ popular subject in those days (war-time) 


was that we had little of it and needed a 
lot of it. Our Far East sources of natural 
rubber . . . had been cut off from us by 
the Japs. In the summer of 1943 the U. S. 
synthetic rubber program was just going 
into its stride. The armed forces were tak- 
ing most of the output, and civilians were 
nursing their tires along as if they were 
sickly babies. We got around that perilous 
corner by the skin of our teeth, the grace 
of God, and the remorseless energy of 
William M. Jeffers, rubber czar who bulled 
the Bernard M. Baruch synthetic rubber 
plan into actuality. If we hadn’t gotten 
around the war-time rubber corner, we 
could easily have lost the war thru a 


breakdown of transportation in this 
country.” 


We cannot help but be reminded of 
the part our company, and our industry, 
played in the production of alcohol for 
war, which helped to make the synthetic 
rubber program possible. It was fortunate 
indeed, that the distilled spirits industry 
was on hand with distilling facilities which 
could be, and were, converted over night 
from the production of beverage spirits to 
alcohol for war. It would have been a 
calamity, indeed, if those facilities had 
not been available as, per example, during 
the Prohibition era. 


As far back as April 1944, Dr. Walter 
G. Whitman, Director, Basic Chemicals 
Division, War Production Board, recog- 
nized the production accomplishment of 
our industry in a statement acknowledging 
that “. . . it is fair to regard the rubber 
manufactured to date as being solely the 
product of the beverage distilling industry. 

. It seems fair to estimate that syn- 
thetic rubber is from 6 to 9 months ahead 
of where it could have been if alcohol had 
not been available for butadiene produc- 
tion.” And on August 18th, 1945, he 
wrote: “From Pearl Harbor to V-J Day 
registered distillers will have supplied’ to 
government about 750 million gallons of 
190 proof alcohol. Most of this alcohol has 
been used for rubber . . . a magnificent 
accomplishment in the service of the nation 
in its time of peril.” 


FREE—Send a postcard to MARK MERIT OF 
SCHENLEY DISTILLERS corP., Dept. 19A, 350 
Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 1, N. Y., and you will 
receive a 96-page book containing reprints 


of earlier articles on. various subjects. 
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Steel ...in 150-ton prescriptions! 


_ These great coiled ribbons of steel— 
gleaming bright after their long trip 
through the Armco mills—might be 
the start of new refrigerators or other 
home, farm and industrial products. 

Here is steel that started its career 
as a special prescription. The manu- 
facturer told us just what he needed 
te give beauty of finish, strength, 
serviceability. to his product, and we 
prescribed the mill processing to 
make the kind of steel that does the 
job best. 

At the Armco mills every order 
travels on an individual “ticket.” The 
routing order may call for a trifle less 
annealing, a bit more temper rolling, 
a different sequence of operations . . . 
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. looking to the future . 


any one of a hundred or more differ- 
ent routings available. 

Individual treatment of orders is 
only one of many Armco methods 
that help manufacturers provide more 
attractive, longer lasting sheet steel 
products. Research has made Armco 
the leader in the field of special- 
quality sheet steels. 

Armco research, manufacturing 
skill and product — are 
- improving 
sheet steels for easier, more econom- 
ical fabrication and better, more 
widely useful products. The Ameri- 
can Rolling Mill Company, 651 
Curtis St., Middletown, Ohio. Export: 
The Armco International Corp. 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY 
@ SPECIAL-PURPOSE SHEET STEELS 
@ STAINLESS STEEL SHEETS, BARS AND WIRE 
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BUSINESS PROPERTIES 
SALES—EXCHANGES—LEASES 


Inquiries relative to industrial properties cordially invited. 


TOM ROONEY 


Drexel 2255 


In 


3923 West 6th Street, , LOS Angeles 5 
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Buyers’ Strike 





Concluded from page 4 
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be drawn because absences from the 
city for vacation purposes currently 


‘are much larger than during the war. 


There is one area of the nation’s 
economy where buyer resistance to 
high prices has definitely manifested 
itself on a nation-wide scale. Al- 
though the housing shortage is just 
as acute as ever, brokers report that 
piospective purchasers are beginning 
to rebel at paying two and three 


-|times prewar prices for «dwellings. 


This trend is particularly marked 
among houses selling for $12,000 or 
more. Some view it as temporary, 
even seasonal, but it is possible that 
the highest prices have already been 
witnessed. Returning veterans and 
war workers have nearly all made 
some housing arrangements by now. 

There has unquestionably been a 
trend toward greater discrimination. 
Where a few months ago the con- 
sumer would buy any radio, any vac- 
utum cleaner, any style of white shirt, 
and was entirely willing to pay ex- 
cessive prices for these items, he has 
now grown wary. Well-known 
brands are beginning to reappear on 
the market at reasonable prices, and 
the public seems willing to wait for 
them to appear in greater quantity. 
Thus, the day of the inferior but 
high-priced merchandise sponsored 
by “MAP and other self-defeating 
OPA regulations appears to be over. 
But a general desire to wait a little 
longer for quality goods rather than 
buy substitutes at fantastic prices 
cannot be defined as a buyers’ strike, 
either as a matter of terminology or 
from the standpoint of the effect of 
this attitude on the nation’s economy. 








Burroughs 


180TH CONSECUTIVE CASH DIVIDEND 


A dividend of fifteen cents ($0.15) a share 
has been declared upon the stock of 
BurroucHs AppInG MACHINE COMPANY, 
payable September 5, 1946, to shareholders 
of record at the close of business July 27, 
1946, 


Detroit, Michigan, 
July 16, 1946. 


Gro. W. Evans, 
Secretary 
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Melville Shoe Sales 


Spurt Towards 


New Peak | 


First half of year shows 70 per cent gain over 
corresponding 1945 period, with no change 
in trend indicated. Stock to be split 2-for-1 


KS the first six months of 1946, 
sales of Melville Shoe Corporation, 
which combines the operations of 
manufacturing and retailing, showed 
a gain of more than 70 per cent over 
the same period of 1945, with all de- 
terminable indicators pointing to 
1946 as a new peak sales year in the 


company’s 52-year record. The busi- — 


ness was established in 1894, but its 
present incorporation dates from 1914 
—and its dividend record from 1916. 


Propose Split 


On August 27 stockholders will 
meet to ratify a proposed two-for-one 
split of the common stock, which will 
increase the number of outstanding 
shares to 2,016,198. The split is gen- 
erally accepted as the prelude to the 
distribution of relatively larger divi- 
dends than the $2 annual total which 
has been in effect since 1942; the 
present rate is the equivalent of $1 
per share on the proposed share ex- 
pansion. Melville has consistently 
disbursed a generous share of its 
earnings in the form of dividends to 
its stockholders, and the sharp up- 
swing in sales is expected to swell 
profits correspondingly. 

Early this year the company 
launched a comprehensive program 
for the expansion of both its manu- 





Melville Shoe 

Calen- Sales Earned Divi- 

dar (Mil- per dends 
Year lions) Share Paid Price Range 
1929.. $25.5 $1.69 $0.65 36 —13 
1932... . 206: O884. O75... 9 4 
1937.. 38.2 248 250 : 43 —18% 
1938.. 30.6 1.98 1.50 285%—16% 
1939.. 40.9 282 200 36 —29 
1940.. 42.6 289 2.25 . 34%4—24% 
1941.. 51.4 2.61 .2.25 33%—27% 
1942.. 64.0 2.26 200 32 —20% 
1943.. 516 2.15 200 34%—27 
1944.. 54.4 188 2.00 38%4—31% 
1945.. 568 2.09 2.00 587%—43 
Six months ended June 30: 
1945, “EE CE se 
1946. . 30.0 N.R. 1.00 59%—43 

N.R.—Not yet reported. 
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facturing and retail operations, which 
will be pushed ‘to completion as 
rapidly as merchandise and materials 
become available. In the meantime 
over-all sales volume reflects both the 
impact of long-deferred consumer de- 
mand and Melville’s progressive mer- 
chandise policies. 

For another year at least, or even 
two, a high level of sales is indicated. 
Current demand is well in excess of 
the supply, and the average indivi- 
dual is still finding it difficult to bring 
his reserve supply of footwear to the 
level he regarded as only normal in 
the years preceding wartime shoe 
rationing. This is particularly true of 
Melville’s customer groups as its 
sales are pretty well confined to mens’ 
and boys’ medium-priced footwear. 

Retailing is done through the com- 
pany’s three chains: 520 Thom 
McAn stores, 6 Thom McAn depart- 
ment stores and 10 John Ward 
stores. The Ward division has ex- 
panded its lines of mens’ shoes this 
year to include higher grade footgear 
ranging in price up to $15.50 per 
pair. Its lines are not Melville-made 
but, along with hosiery and other 
items sold in all Ward and McAn 
stores, are obtained from others. 


Outlets Disbursed 


The McAn retail chain is spread 
through 38 states and the District of 
Columbia. The more exclusive and 
much smaller John Ward division 
operates only in the New York City 
metropolitan area, Philadelphia and 
Washington, D. C. At one time 
(1937) a total of 690 stores was op- 
erated, but elimination of less profit- 
able units and continued scrutiny of 
neighborhood and other trends, has 
steadily reduced the number of out- 


lets without interrupting the growth’ 


of sales. 


Melville operates 11 manufacturing 


plants which supply the McAn stores, 
with some of the output going to a 
non-competing chain on the Pacific 





PUGET SOUND POWER 
& LIGHT COMPANY 


Common Stock Dividend 
No. 12 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a dividend of 25c per share 
on the Common Stock of the 
Puget Sound Power & Light 
Company, payable August 15, 
1946, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business July 19, 1946. 


FRANK McLAUGHLIN 


President 
July 16, 1946 
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WOODALL 
INDUSTRIES, INC. 


A regular quarterly dividend of 31%c per 
share on the 5% Convertible Preferred 
Stock ($25.00 par value) has been de- 
clared payable September 1, 1946 to stock- 
holders of record August 15, 1946. 


M. E. GRIFFIN, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

















coast. Factory sales in 1945 com- 
prised $19.3 million to Melville’s re- 
tail units, $12.2 million to govern- 
ment agencies and $3.5 million to the 
West Coast chain. Sharp. curtail- 
ment of Government business makes 
available to its retail units a much 
greater proportion of 1946 factory 
output, while freer sypplies from 
other makers help to swell Ward di- 
vision sales totals. 

The yield of 3.6 per cent at 56 for 
Melville common stock is not espe- 
cially generous, but may be regarded 
as a reflection of investor-appraisal 
of the company’s longer range growth 
possibilities combined with expecta- 
tions of more liberal dividend distri- 
butions. 


Bleak Outlook for Autos 


C= operations in the auto- 
mobile industry are not in pros- 
pect for another year, according to 
Ford Motor Company executives, 
who estimate that another 12 to 15 
months will pass before material and 
supply shortages cease to curtail op- 
erations. The same source forecast 
that present rates of operation, 
around 50 per cent of capacity, will 
not be improved much until far into 
1947. The. principal material short- 
age exists in steel. 
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AN ACCOUNT 


A booklet explaining market terms, trad- 

ing rules—tells how to buy or sell securities 

—for new or experienced investors. 
Write for Booklet K-21. 


FRANCIS I. DUPONT & CO. 
MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
MEMBERS NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 
One Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 











NEW YORK STOCKS, 


STEEL SERIES 


Prospectus on Request 


HUGH W. LONGand COMPANY 


Incorporated 


48 WALL STREET 634 SO. SPRING ST. | 
NEW YORK 5 LOS ANGELES 14 


INC. 














For About . 
$5,050 


You Can Buy 


$6,000 vie of Bonds 


in Chemical, Movie, Hotel, Transit 
and Building Industries ~ 
Annual Income $270 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


Security Adjustment Corp. 
ESTABLISHED 1935 

Member New York Security Dealers Ass'n 

16 Court St., B’klyn 2, New York TR.5-5054 


5% 


YIELD 


























FINANCIAL 
ADVERTISING 


In All Its Branches 
Plans Prepared—Conference Invited 


Albert Frank - Guenther Law 


Incorporated 


131 Cedar Street New York 6, N.Y. 


Telephone COrtlandt 7-5060 
Boston Chicago Philadelphia San Francisco 











SINCE 1939 WE HAVE BEEN MAKING 


LOANS INTEREST 


FROM 
LIFE INSURANCE 


LISTED SECURITIES 


FISCAL sesveck CORPORATION 
134 60. LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 3, ILL. 
NO COMMISSION OR FEES ON LOANS 


3% 
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Street News 





U nderwriting firms specializing in 
supplying new venture capital 
are complaining that certain willful 
Blue Sky commissioners are getting 
into their. hair more and more every 
day. Several things might happen 
if the Michigan-Ohio-Illinois-Wiscon- 
sin commissions’ theories about pro- 
tection for the investing public are 
accepted as common practice in any 
substantial number of additional 
states, these underwriters contend. 

First, an important section of the 
country may find itself barred from 
speculating in the development and 
growth of small industries. Possibly 
that would save many a headache, 
but the speculative public pretty gen- 
erally likes to take its own chances 
without too much paternal protec- 
tion. 

Second, the suppliers of venture 


1 capital might have to go out of the 


underwriting business and confine 
themselves to a brokerage business, 
which would injure relatively few 
people. 

Third, large corporations enjoying 
established credit and therefore not 
subject to the “abuses” of which the 
Blue Sky commissioners are now 
complaining, might find themselves 
being protected against competition 
from newcomers into their respective 
fields.. 


Option Warrants 


Leading Blue Sky commissions 
are becoming more assertive in many 
ways. At the moment they are cru- 
sading against the growing practice 
of granting stock purchase options 
to underwriters as additional com- 
pensation for raising initial capital. 
Twelve state commissions have gone 
on record as opposed to this practice 
and they say they will not permit 
the sale of issues in their respective 
states where such options are grant- 
ed. When the national organization 
of Blue Sky commissioners meets in 
New York next September, this will 
be among the main topics of discus- 
sion and indications are that more 
Blue Sky commissions will join the 
bloc. 


Underwriters have appeared before 
the leading Blue Sky commissions in 
attempts to explain that the option 
system, properly applied, performs a 
necessary function in the ‘financing 
of new industries. Admitting that 
the system is open to abuse, they con- 
tend that its evils are not what they 
were in the 1920s, before the Se- 
curities Act furnished the protection 
of complete disclosure of all the facts 
in registered deals. Now the public 
has access to all the facts about op- 
tion warrants. In the 1920s the buyer 
of stock on ériginal offering could not 
be sure how much prospective dilu- 
tion the underwriters and issuers had 
provided for through secret option 
arrangements. 

Men who went before the commis- 
sions to put in a good word for the 
warrant system came back with the 
impression that, while the Blue Sky 
men listened attentively and did not 
become argumentative, opposition to 
warrants was left just as strong as 
it had been before. 


Firm Stand 


The best opinion in the Street is 
that the Blue Sky commissions, hav- 
ing taken a stand in this phase of se- 
curity regulation will not recede from 
their position. 

On the occasion of the second Kais- 
er-Frazer offering, the SEC went out 
of its way to point out that it never 
approves a new issue; that the Se- 
curities Act is a disclosure act, and 
that when the SEC has seen to it that 
all the facts are supplied the require- 
ments of the Securities Act have 
been met. 

That was enough for the Blue Sky 
commissions. If the national securi- 
ties commission, which had been get- 
ting all the publicity and all the polit- 
ical buildup for over ten years, could 
not pass on the merits of a new issue, 
then the state commissions were obli- 
gated to do so. No one said this in so 
many words but it is the commonly 
accepted explanation for the recent 
assertiveness of the Blue Sky men, 
from whom much more is expected 


to be heard. 
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Pacific Coast to Portland. Company 
also has important investments in 
truck and bus companies, and in tim- 
ber, oil and other lands. 


Transamerica Corporation is pri- 
marily a bank holding company al- 
though owning important interests in 
other fields. Largest investment is 
a 15 per cent interest in Bank of 
America N. T. & S. A., second larg- 
est U. S. bank. Company directly 
controls 39 domestic banking subsidi- 
aries and about 115 banking offices 
and owns about 7.23 per cent of Na- 
tional City Bank of New York, third 
largest in the country, as well as vari- 
ous interests in insurance and indus- 
trial entities. 


Twentieth Century-Fox Film is 
among the leading motion picture 
producers. It also operates about 610 
theatres throughout the U. S. and 
about 120 in Australia and New 
South Wales. About 10,000 of an 
estimated 17,000 theatres in the U. S. 
ale considered regular customers for 
company’s feature pictures. 


Addresses | Wanted! 


Rs filing of a plan of recapitali- 
AX zation by Electric Bond & 
Share Company (FW, July 10) has 
prompted Chairman Curtis E. Calder 
to stress that issuance of valuable 
tights to owners of the common stock 
will be involved, and that a large 
number of shareholders have failed to 
keep the company informed of 
changes of address. For instance, 
when a recent communication was 
sent out to stockholders, more than 
9,000 were returned by the postal au- 
thorities because of inability to locate 
the persons addressed. 

_ Thus, in light of the impending 
issuance of rights, owners of Electric 
Bond & Share common stock should 
check with the company’s transfer 
agent—Bankers Trust Company, 16 
Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y.— 
to make sure their correct address is 
on the books and that their stock is 
registered in the proper name. 


JULY 24, 1946 














e This advertisement is not, and is under no circumstances to be construed as, 
an offering of this Stock for sale, or an offer to buy, or as a solicitation of 
an offer to buy, any of such Stock. The offering is made only by the 
Prospectus; the Prospectus does not constitute an offer by any dealer 
to sell this Stock in any State to any person to whom it 
is unlawful for such dealer to make such offer in such State. 


100,000 Shares 
Dana Corporation 
(formerly SPICER MANUFACTURING CORPORATION) 


Cumulative Preference Stock 334% Series A 
($100 Par Value) 





Price $102 Per Share 





July 17, 1946 








Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State only 
from such dealers participating in this issue as may legally 
offer this Stock under the securities laws of such State. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
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PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC 
COMPANY. 


fe (Notice 


4.4°% PREFERRED STOCK 











A quarterly dividend of one dollar 
and ten cents ($1.10) per share on 
the 4.4% Preferred Stock has been 
declared, payable August 1, 1946, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business on July 10, 1946, for the 
quarter ending July 31, 1946. 


ROS TT REESE ND 
oetesereerereeenreemeeeeee 


Sioeraeeeenee 


Checks will be mailed. 


rereters 





SES 
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: C. WINNER, 
“2 
oe) Treasurer 
ae 
Pea 
| June 25, 1946 
= 


sae 
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NATIONAL DISTILLERS 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


The Board. of Directors has declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of 75¢ per share and an 
extra dividend of 75¢ per share on the out- 
standing Common Stock as now constituted, 
payable on August 1, 1946, to stockholders of 
record on July 9, 1946. The transfer books 


will not close. 
THOS. A. CLARK 
June 27, 1946. TREASURER 























Notice of 
Dividend No. 21 . 


INTERNATIONAL 
DETROLA 
CORPORATION 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Directors of International Detrola 
Corporation have declared a 
quarterly dividend of twenty-five 
cents (.25) per share to be paid 
August 1, 1946, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business, 
July 15, 1946. 


C. RUSSELL FELDMANN, 
‘President 














COLUMBIA 


PICTURES 
CORPORATION 





The Board of Directors has this day de- 
clared a regular quarterly dividend of 
¢$1.06%4 per share on the $4.25 Cumulative 
Preferred Stock of this corporation, pay- 
able August 15; 1946, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business August 1, 
1946. Checks will be mailed. 
A. SCHNEIDER, 

Vice-Pres. and Treas. 

New York, July 9, 1946. 
































WHEN YOU SUBSCRIBE FOR PERSONAL 
SUPERVISORY INVESTMENT SERVICE 


(1) Prepare a definite program 
based upon your objectives 
and resources, looking . to 
capital enhancement, income, 
or both; 


(2) Analyze the portfolio already 
established ; 


(3) Tell you how to recast it so 
as to bring it into line with 
current business and invest- 
ment prospects, and in accord 
with your objectives ; 


(4) Advise you, if your resources 
are entirely in cash, how to 
inaugurate your program; 


(5) Tell you instantly when each 
new step is necessary ; 


(6) Keep a record of every trans- 
action you make, and an ac- 
curate transcript of your in- 
vestment position ; 


(7) Furnish monthly comment on 
your investment program. 


(8) Provide full consultation priv- 
ileges, in person, by mail, or 
by wire, regarding any in- 
vestment problem. 


Mail us a list of your securities at 

once and let us explain how our Per- 

sonalized Supervisory Service will 

point the way to better investment 

results. The fee is surprisingly mod- 
erate. 


You incur no obligation. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
RESEARCH BUREAU 


86 TRINITY PLACE 
NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


Please explain (without obligation to 
me) how Continuous Supervision will 
aid me 
My Objective: 
Income []- Capital Enhancement [] 
(or) Both ° 


eR EN eet ee 
July 24 A 
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OPA or no OPA 


PRICE OF MARQUETTE CEMENT WILL 
REMAIN REASONABLE 


The facts are these: 





‘MANUFACTURING COMPANY 





Duan G the past two years, under OPA 
ceilings, the wholesale price of Marquette cement, delivered, 
rose a maximum of 10% over the prewar figure. More re- 
cently, a government-approved increase in freight rates 
forced the price of our product up another 1% -3% to cover 
increased cost of delivery. 


. Berore OPA nen, pint on June 30th it 
had prepared for release on July 2nd an authorization to 
increase charges by 5c per barrel on shipments in cloth or 
paper sacks. Marquette to date has ‘not established this addi- 


tional charge, despite the fact that current package charges ' 


are far below cost. 


OPA also had begun to study the 
need for another increase in price to cover substantial in- 
creases in labor rates, granted early this year, and for in- 
creased cost of fuel and other items following the nation-wide 
coal strike. This study undoubtedly would have shown need 
for another 10% increase. ; 


Waite some further increase in price 
seems inevitable under these circumstances, any increase by 
us will be held to the minimum needed to pay for added real 
costs—certainly no more than would have been produced by 
OPA itself. 


There fore : 


OPA or no OPA, we of Marquette pledge ourselves to exer- 
cise every intelligent economy so that the same unstinted 
Marquette quality cements will be available to all at the 
lowest possible price. ; 








Fair pricing is our policy—always 


July 15, 1946 


MARQUETTE CEMENT 




















Coming Dividend Meetings 


fF ollowing are a number of the im- 

portant dividend meetings sched- 
uled for the dates indicated. Meetings 
not infrequently are moved up a day 
or more at the discretion of the direc- 
tors, or may be postponed. 


July 23: Borden, Butler Bros., Climax 
Molybdenum, Dominion Bridge, Gobel 
Brewing, Lane Bryant, National Lead, 
Outboard Marine, Standard Oil (Indiana), 
Tampa Electric, United Engineering & 
Foundry. . 

July 24: Aluminum, Ltd. American 
Bank Note, American Steel Foundries, 
Armstro Cork, Bell & Howell, Chile 
Copper, Fairbanks-Morse, Freeport Sul- 


phur, Ingersoll Rand, Liggett & Myers, 
Louisiana Land & Exploration, Newport 
News Shipbuilding, Oklahoma Natural 
Gas, Otis Elevator, Poor & Company, 
Savage Arms, Sherwin-Williams. 

July 25: American Home Products, 
American Metal, Anaconda Copper, Beth- 
lehem Steel, Bunker Hill & Sullivan, Con- 
solidated Gas Electric Light & Power 
(Balt.), Diamond Match, Dixie Cup, 
Eversharp, Grand Union, Hamilton Watch, 
Inspiration Consolidated Copper, National 
Cash Register, Quaker States Oil, Stand- 
ard Brands, Tide Water Associated Oil, 
United Electric Coal, U. S, Playing Card, 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube. 

July 26: Acme Wire, American Rad- 
iator & Standard Sanitary, Eaton Manv- 
facturing, Hazel-Atlas Glass, National 


Acme, Superior Tool & Die, Swift Inter Hc 


national. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
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Utility Values 





Concluded from page 14 
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ranged from a high of $159 million 
by subsidiaries of American Power 
to a low of $11,034 by those of Amer- 
ican States Utilities. 

What does this mean to the stock- 
holders of holding companies? Mem- 
bers of utility regulatory bodies, be 
they Federal or state, usually hold 
their jobs through an ability to point 

-out rate reductions they have been 
responsible for. So far, none of them 
has pointed with pride to the raising 
of utility rates. And since every sys- 
tem of rate fixing in use in the coun- 
try, whether based on fair value or 
original cost or prudent investment, 
eventually employs the amount in- 
vested by stockholders as its yard- 
stick for measuring the fairness of 
rates, the writing off of a cool $1 bil- 
lion of investor capital reduces by 
that amount the investment on which 
stockholders will be allowed to re- 
ceive hire for the use of their money. 

In the end, then, the elimination 
of so-called “write-ups” of operating 
electric utility book values above 
“original cost” can mean only the 
gouging of another piece of skin from 
the backs of common stockholders of 
private power companies. Since it is 
a product of the utility-baiting phil- 
osophy of the early New Deal, and 
since not only was electric service 
never “too little or too late” but it 
was the only thing the public bought 
that steadily declined in price and 
improved in quality during the war, 
it appears about time to end this un- 
American activity. 


DIVIDENDS DECLARED 


eens 

















Pe- Pay- Hldrs. of 
Company Rate riod able 
Acadia Atlantic Sugar Ref. 

“A” 5 cabeie eek ee 25c Q Oct. 1 Sep. 10 
seeheiisaebeerca $1 .. Aug. 1 July 19 
Agnew-Surpass Shoe Stores....45¢ Q Sep. 2 July 31 
Aireon Mfg. 6% pf........0.. 15c Q Aug. 1 July 19 
ass adécnew ie 30c .. Aug. 5 July 19 
nego Oc .. Aug. 1 July 2 
Q Aug. 1 July 2 
Kate sna shisekn -- Aug. 1 July 19 
-» Aug. 1 July 24 
-- Aug. 1 July 16 
BORER $3 8S July 31 July 15 
.-25¢ Q Aug. 15 July 31 
vs'eh vacceusienseteknae 40c .. Aug. 15 July 25 

Raa tpretbia 62%c Q Sep. 10 Aug. 
Cooved<estecoededves 20c $ July 29 July 18 
+ ccceveppnaeabace eeuees 20c July July 18 
EI $1 Q Aug. 1 July 12 
‘ Q Aug. 22 July 29 
Sicadsidseasse 25c Q Aug. 22 July 29 
elbnks 020 50¢c Q Aug. 10 July 29 
Seb cveds sb8 75c Q Aug. 31 Aug. 15 
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This advertisement appears as a matter ef record only and is under no circumstances to be 
construed as-an offering of these securities for sale, or as a solicitation of an offer to 
buy any of such securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


383,819 Shares 


Reeves Brodiiass, Inc. 


Common Stock 


* ($.50 Par Value) 


Price $26.50 per Share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State from such of the 
several Underwriters, including the undersigned, as may 
lawfully offer the securities in such State. 


Lehman Brothers 


July 16, 1946. 


Commercial Investment Trust 


Incorporated 

















Champion Paper & Fibre...... 25c .. 
MN MOE MGC uns whwaseseced gh va 2c E 
go 2k eee $1.12% Q 

Cherry en Guamedanes ss eee 25c .. 
BEM Wed wc notinec «iceds $1 Q 

Colgate: Palupoiive-Eeet y 50c Q 

aire ncdnetscttdececet 50c E 
TU Sea 87%e Q 

Columbia Pictures $4.25 pf.$1.06% @Q 

MS SRE fos wcledadecianvedes 25¢ Q 
UN iat on ea nen hee ee olin lic E 

SE EL ares whnincamans dis 25c .. 

Decker (Alfred) & Cohn...... 10c Q 

Duquesne Brewing ........... - 

Firestone Tire & Rubber 
4% i Scnvkyecadewheld $1.12% Q 

Flour Mills of Amer.......... ea 

Foote Bros Gear & Machine..25¢ Q 
eT Ee oe Q 

Franklin Fire Ins............. | 

~~. — Securities 
EM no 6c ecabeeveacus 7%ce G 

On Wood. Industries 

Mahatisudewness 56%c Q 
General Shoe aE eee 45e Q 
Ree ee «ssl glad 20¢ Q 

Hires OS oS eee 30e Q 

Holly Stores 5% pf......... 31%e Q 

Horne (Joseph) Co............ 25¢ .. 
ee WF Piccdstaiccctiose $1.50 Q 

International Te, ee eee 25e¢ Q 

International Utilities Corp.22%c .. 

Jacksonville Gas ............. 25c Q 

Jaeger Machine ............ 37%e .. 

Joy oy Wad Cececwedidecndes 20c .. 

pe ERP Se 5e Q 

Kroger Co. ff, pn pf $1.50 Q 

% 2m 1. Q 
5c Q 
E 

Q 

8 

Q 

Q 

Q 

1 Q 
Q 

Q 

2 Q 
ma} 

M 

M 

Q 
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Punta Alegre Sugar............ $2 
Railway & Light Securities.. ot ~ 


WR icc cnes censdcctess 
Raymond Cenaete | ee 25¢ 
Oe eee 
es es (BR. F.jecccee 35c 

LED asdandeaecaeecegewees 35¢ 
Rich's. MN saticecascavececs 75¢ 
Sharp & Dohme, Inc.......... 25¢ 

.50 pf. Ae hs Fa bee Yee 
5e 
i 





Toledo Edison 7 1% pD 
6% 





U._ 8. Rubber 
Te I Win cea desccecs 

United Transit 5% opf.. 

Universal Camera ‘‘A’’. 


eee eee ewes tweens 


$s 
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Walt, Amulet Mines.......... 5e ‘Q 
be oy oy"  seenes yo AS < 
Westchester sine Insurance... . Q 
Wheeling ‘& Lake Erie 4% 
MS Gduddccheadecesece'es $1 Q 
Do 542% pr. lien ay ..$1.37% Q 
sconsin Public Serv. 
he ekg d caw betedecenon $1.25 Q 
woodali Industries 5% pf....31%e" Q 
Wood Newspaper Machinery... eae 
Do 5 WRK i. cdcbeduds oo sae 31%e Q 
Woolworth (F. W.) Co........ 40c Q 
Wraaney” (Wit) Fb... cee ec. 25e .. 
Nd dd dbddie< BE OG RS aan koe 25¢ 
WE kicwdeethedactcuner vas sa 25 
Accumulated 
Havana Electric & Util. 
My PITRE Dc pcehetacaceces + ae 
Industrial Silica 6%% pf..$1. ae sa 
Pig’n tle, Special pf...... ae 
Portland Gas & Coke 1% 
sadedenitudivdedes cs ghe $1.75 
, eg EE $1.50 
Liquidating 
Kresge Dept. Stores........... $4 


Aug. 
Aug. 


Aug. 
Aug. 


July 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








American Gas & Electric Company 





Manati Sugar Company 





Data revised to July 16, 1946 


Incorporated: 1906, New York. Office: 30 
Church Street, New York, N. Y. Annual 
meeting: Third Tuesday in May. Number 
of stockholders (December 7, 1944): Pre- 
ferred, 3,737; common (November 15, 
1944): 15,764. 
Capitalization: Long t’m debt.*$220,555,600 
tPreferred ook 18% stocks..... 72,732,500 
efe! stoc cum. 
Se eer eee $55,623 shs 1938 ‘39 ‘40 ‘41 
$C at, + ($10 par)....4,482,737 shs 


*April 30, 1946. +Callable at $110 per share. 
which ultimately will be sold. 


sparnings & Price Range (AGC) 


$2 
$1 





42 43° ‘44 1945 














§Electric Bond & Share owns 18.89% 


Business: A holding company whose subsidiaries operate in 
1,909 communities having a total population of about 3.3 mil- 
lion, located in Ohio, Indiana, West Virginia, New Jersey, 
Michigan, Kentucky, Virginia and Tennessee. 

Management: Highly regarded. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital April 30, 
1946, $31.0 million; ratio, 1.9-to-1; cash and U. S. Govt’s, $34.3 
million. Book value of common, $16.49 per share. 

Dividend Record: Good. Regular preferred payments since 
1907. Dividends on common stock every year since 1910. 

Outlook: Under SEC integration plans, company would 
retain its “central system”, which now provide four-fifths of 
profits. Financial structure is relatively conservative and 
prospects for operating properties generally favorable. 

Comment: Stability of earnings and high coverage of divi- 
dens impart an investment quality to the preferred stock; the 
common stock also is above-average for its group. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


12 months ended: Mar. 4 June 30 = Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Dividends tPrice Range 
BDEBscctnboceses $2.20 $2.16 $2.23 $1.40 387%—19% 
Mees. sshceeeer 2.4 2.51 2.5 1.85 0%—29% 
4 AEE ee 2.71 2.92 2.98 2.99 2.00 3944—25 5% 
eee 2.97 2.90 2.94 2.72 2.00 30%—19% 
eae 2.64 2.47 2.02 2.21 1.70 20%—13% 
See 2.07 2.18 2.44 2.22 1.80 29 19% 
_ aaa 2.23 2.26 2.28 2.32 1.80 33% —26% 
, ee 2.37 2.39 2.42 2.31 1.90 46%—31 

| Res 2.90 nyERe ae Stak 0.80 49%—40 

TN. Y. Curb. 





South American Gold & Platinum Company 





& Price (SGP) 





Data revised to July 16, 1946 


Incorporated: 1916, Delaware, as holding 
company for mining enterprises. Office: 61 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. Annual meet- 
ing: Second Wednesday in October, Num- 
ber of stockholders: Not reported. 


~ 
ONFAWGS 


Capitalization: Long term debt...... None : 


50 
Capital stock ($1 par)...... 1,810,000 shs : 


0 


1938 39 ‘40 ‘41 ‘42 ‘43 


‘44° 1945 











Business: Mines gold and platinum by dredging from allu- 
vial deposits in Colombia, South America. Majority of rev- 
enues is derived from gold production. 

Management: Affiliated with Lewisohn interests. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1945, $2.6 million; ratio, 9.1-to-1; cash and eee $2.0 
million. Book value of stock, $2 68 a share. 

Dividend Record: Payments every year since 1933. 

Outlook: Political factors, tax trends and foreign exchange 
uncertainties in Colombia are detriments to consistent operat- 
ing performance but growing output appears to be offsetting 
higher costs and exploration is proving up new areas. 

Comment: Stock has inflation hedge characteristics but large 
capitalization and external influences make it decidedly specu- 
lative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Year’s 

- ae: Mar. 31 June30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 

<paehene $0.07 $0.05 $0.10 $0.08 $0.30 $0.10 3%— 1 
1939 eeeesen 0.03 0.04 0.11 0.07 0.25 20 8%— 1% 
1940. ccccee 0.05 0.08 0.02 0.09 0.24 0.20 24%4— 1% 
B00) cicsnces 0.11 0.13 0.06 0.05 0.35 0.20 25%— 1% 
nae 0.05 0.01 0.06 0.02 0.14 0.20 25— 1% 
1948. .cccvece 0.01 0.02 0.06 4 13 0.20 5 —2 
|) Saye 0.06 DO0.005 0.06 0.015 0.13 0.20 5%— 3% 
gee 0.05 D0.02 0.03 1 0.05 0.20 TH%— 4% 
1946. sccece 0.001 ee. eee . wees 0.10 8%— 5% 
28 








Data revised to July 16, 1946 & Price 


Incorporated: 1912 and reorganized in 20 
1937, New York. Office: 106 Wall Street, 
New York, N. Y. : 


holders: Not reported. 
Capitalization: long term debt. .$4,630, wad 
Capital stock ($1 par)...... .430,045 shs 


Note: Warrants are oustanding to pur- 
chase 185,000 additional shares of stock at 
ed per share on or before November 5, 


(MNU) 












1938 39 «40 41 42~ 4344 195 DE 











Business: Grows sugar cane and manufactures raw sugar 
and molasses. Owns about 208,000 acres of land in Cuba, 18,- 
000 acres of which are under cultivation. Also leases addi- 
tional acreage. Sugar factory can produce 600,000 bags of 
sugar in a grinding season (January-May). 

Management: Handicapped by conditions beyond its control. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital June 30, 
1945, $2.9 million; ratio, 69.-to-1; cash and Gov’t securities, 
$1.7 million. Book value of stock, $10.19 per share. 

Dividend Record: .Payments prior to reorganization, 1916- 
21, 1923-25. On present stock since 1944. 

Outlook: Near peak production is indicated for several 
years which with higher prices presages satisfactory oper- 
ating results over the predictable future; but poor past rec- 
ord of company and the industry does not inspire confidence 
over the longer term. 

Comment: Stock is a speculative equity in a highly vola- 
tile industry. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND a AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Years ended June 30: 1939. 1940 1941 » 1943 1944 1945 
Earned per share........ “$0. 3 D$0.12 D$0.94 D$0.05 $2.17 $0.22 $2.29 $1.19 
Years ended Dec. 31: 


Dividends paid ......... None None None None None -None 0.25 0.25 
Price Range: 

AM -22cS Ses vaes can caes 2% 6% 1% % 455 8% 10% 15% 

TOW iccacsse Bikcns ewes % 1 1 1 2% 3% 6% 1% 


*Eight months ended June 30. 





Twin Coach Company 





Earnings & Price 
30 


Data revised to July 16, 1946 


Incorporated: 1927, Delaware, to succeed 
Fageol Motors Co., organized in 1916. 
Office: 850 W. Main St., Kent, O. Annual 
meeting: Second Monday in April. Num- 
ber of stockholders (December 31, 1945): 
about 3,500. 


PRICE RANGE 





2 
Capitalization: Long term debt...... None i 
*Preferred stock $1.50 cum. conv. 0 
SEG DOE), cise. csi Made cs 85,715 shs 1938 39 41 42 43) «4g (1945 
Common stock ($1 par)...... 472,500 shs 





*Redeemable at $87.50 through April 1, 1951; at $36.50 thereafter. 


Convertible 
into 1% shares common through fifth day prior to redemption. 


Business: Manufactures specialized transportation equip- 
ment consisting largely of 20- to 58-passenger Diesel-electric 
buses. Also makes gasoline trolley coaches. 

Management: Managed by the founding Fageol family. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital December 
31, 1945, $2.9 million; ratio, 5.6-to-1; cash, $1,175,000. Book 
value of stock, $9.95 per share. 

Dividend Record: Initial preferred dividend, 1946. Common 


payments made at various rates 1934-44. Paid 1/50 share of 


Diveo in January, 1946. 

Outlook: Company’s entrance into inter-city coach field to- 
gether with its leading position in the intra-city field should 
permit it to participate fully in the long term growth of both 
forms of transportation. A large deferred demand for its 
‘products was built up during war. 

Comment: Stock is speculative, but has growth possibilities. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
Qu. ended: 


Mar. 31 June30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 ag oy Dividends Price Range 
$0.05 0.08 $0.30 $0. $0.10 


, D$0.09 13%— 6 
0.12 0.62 0.19 0.47 1. 40 6.50 12%— 1% 
0.16 0.29 0.36 0.37 1.18 0.70 13%— 6% 
0.49 0.32 0.27 0.42 1.50 0.75 9%— ‘e 
0.37 0.43 0.30 DO0.07 1.08 0.50 7%4— 5 
0.28 0.25 0.12 0.10 0.75 0.30 11%— 6% 
0.30 0.29 0.18 0.17 1.08 0.50 16%— 8 
0.36 0.32 0.11 D015 0.64 ‘None 25%—14 

D0.70 A bois Ne ade * 26 %—18% 





*Paid 1 share of Diveo for each 50 shares held, January 3. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
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EARNINGS REPORTS 


—_— 





EARNED PER SHARE 1946 4945 
ON COMMON STOCK: 12 Months to June 30 
Lehigh Portland Cement.......... $1.89 $0.67 
9 Months to June > 
Gleaner Harvester ..........s0.++. 
6 Mosthe to June $0 
Admiral COEp. ..cccceccecsesecse 0.4 
Borker DOOR. ci vscaseseceyeiccess 2. 30 0. 7 5 
Container Corporation ........... 3.17 1.28 
MacAndrews & Worbes............ 1.23 0.84 
Mathieson Alkali Works.......... 1.04 0.66 
National -Qate ciecccdesvecccescce 1.24 1.19 
Superheater Company ............ 1.04 0.61 
Tacony-Palmyra Bridge .......... 2.10 0.65 
Transue & Williams Steel........ - 32 1.31 
Underwood Corp. .....ceccecceees 0.78 1.31 
36 hte to 7 15 
Teens... ccna cwescdnte eases 58 1.28 
24 Weeks to June 15 
BiG WR dak ckehccccscscbecds 03 0.43 
Hummel-Ross Fibre ............- 88 0.47 
Mead OGQDs.<scecewveviowrscsvccves D0.380 0.93 
36 — to —_= 8 


Automatic Canteen = ........ee0e. 93 0.90 
9 Months to June i 
2.31 1.6 
9 Months to = 31 
DO0.80 93 
6 Months to May 31 
Bite TR, iste cveccceckctecs 0.43 0.79 


Eagle-Picher Lead ...........c00- 1.01 0.86 
Rookwell GE cases cccsacdeneris 


Heller (Walltet TE.) occcéciceicccies 


Wesson Oil & Snowdrift.......... 
Matray “GHB Sid cts cickeie ds 


0.28 whine 
5 Months to May 31 


0.81 abinhd 
12 Months to April 30 
Brown-Forman Distillers 7.02 34 


ehitac<s's 4. 
Crown OUGUROGR | oc cciccsccccceses 2.37 1.97 
NRO SE bch ccnsecaccenss 2.67 2.55 
Rayenles,: AMR ish cei ec caces = 0.61 
Troax-Teser . COMB 0 bnc.c06k404 cope 2.7 2.28 
6 Months to ~s 30 
Firestone Tire & Rubber.......... 6.0 3.08 
HBEVIING: GIG icemsans cccinceeccd 0.0 0.07 


4 Monts t April 30 
3 Months to April 30 
1.43 


12 Months to March 31 
WARNS Is 9504.6 440.60-60004550% 37 3.76 


Seer er eseseees 


eee eee ereseseee 


1.85 3.07 
3 Months to March 31 


Chicago Union Station........... 1.08 x 08 
Marmon-Herrington ............. D0.34 0.30 
12 Months to March 31 

American Derles 2.22. cccccccccece 3.65 2.47 

Ce | eee *7.35 *9.82 

1945 1944 

12 Months to ea: 31 

Curtine-WPERE = soseccicecescs eau 2.98 1.62 

General Fireproofing ............. 1.72 1.51 

Inter- Island Steam Navigation. . 1.36 1.34 
Bring: Ge si os Steals cceees 0.98 adele 

ee. ee bags *0.21 

Waltham WRObGle occccccatiiccsckss 0.62 1.49 


*—Canadian Currency. D—Deficit, 





SPE TORT TE RE a a REREAD 


Bankrupt Rails 








Concluded from page 10 





OL RELL TANTRA TE ESRI ARTE, 


Court of Appeals on February 8, 
1946, affirmed, and the U. S. Su- 
preme Court on June 10 refused to 
teview the Federal Court’s approval 
of the plan on November 16, 1945, 
and consummation could be affected 
upon issuance of an I.C.C. order 
authorizing delivery of new securi- 
ties. Passage of pending legislation, 
however, could take road out of 
bankruptcy proceedings. 


St. Louis Southwestern—AI- 
though final briefs and replies were 
fled and oral argument was held in 
April 1945 on Southern Pacific Com- 
pany’s appeal from District Court’s 
approval of plan in February, 1944, 
no decision has yet been handed 
down. Early settlement is not a 
Probability but proceedings could be 
JULY 24, 1946 

















MOST POPULAR 


whiskey in America because it’s 


Sunny Morning 


SCHENLEY 


RESERVE 


RESERVE 


64 P 
eoncdecl hihishey 


AR ‘QUALITY BLENDED WHISKEY 














86 PROOF. 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORP., N.Y.C. 























Lloyds Bank Limited 


Bank of the City ef 


New York 


Federal Reserve Bank 
Irving Trust Company 


The Chase National 
Bank of the City ef 


Treet Company 


Brown Brothers Har- 
a ee. | Administers National Savings 





Correspondents: Reserve (issue Dept.) 


a Rank SVelli ran 


“ie tae (National Bank of Iran) 
Demiaion Colonial Incorporated by Law in 1927 
The Chase Notional Holder of Exclusive Right of Note Issue 


alk ae Capital Fully Paid... .Rials 300,000,000 
Reserves (Banking Dept.) Rials 680,000,000 
Rials 1,000,000,000 


t New York Governor & Chairman of the Executive Board: 


Abol Hassan Ebtehaj 


New York HEAD OFFICE: Tehran, Iran (Persia) 
Guaranty Trust Com- 
PS Be Beg nda 147 Branches and Agencies throughout Iran 
Chemical Bank & Tue BANK, through its Banking Department, offers 


. complete banking service for Foreign Exchange trana- 
National City Bank of | actions, provides special facilities for Documentary 
Bankers Trust Com- Credits, ete., and with its numerous Branches in Iran 
deals with every description of banking business. 








suspended by passage of a reorgan- 
ization bill. 


Wisconsin Central—I.C.C. has 
concluded hearings but not yet acted 





on two plans filed by bondholders, 
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STOCh FACTUGRAPHS 











The Chesapeake Corporation of Virginia 





Data revised to July 16, 1946 


incorporated: 1918, Va., as successor to 
the Chesapeake Pulp & Paper Co., Inc. 
Office: West _— Pu a meeting: 
Third Tuesday i umber of stock- 
holders (Denaiber 7 a 1944): 1,208. 


Capitalization: Long term debt : 
Common stock ($5 par) 462, bes. ee 1938 


Business: A pioneer in southern kraft paper and board, 
company developed the high-pressure steam process now 
employed by the entire industry. Its West Point, Va., plant 
(erected in 1940) has a daily capacity of 350 tons of pulp 
and 350 of board. Company operates its own tugboats, barges 
and lighters. Most pulpwood is purchased but 55,000 acres of 
timberlands in 20 Virginia counties are held as reserves. 

Management: Continuous, competent and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Excellent. Working capital December 30, 
1945, $1.6 milion; ratio, 8.2-to-1; cash, $586,901; U. S. Gov’t 
securities, $411,243. Book value of stock, $14.27 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1926-30 and 1933 to date. 

Outlook: Wartime results were handicapped by pulpwood 
scarcity and narrowed profit margins, both of which should be 
alleviated in the period ahead. Normally, sales and earnings 
are sensitive to cyclical changes in general business activity. 

Comment: Stock still, is speculative, but is improving in 
stature. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


1939 1940 
$0.68 $2.88 
0.23 0.67 


1941 1942 
$2.12 §$1.57 
0.90 0.75 


1943 1944 1945 
$1.15 $1.34 $1.10 
0.65 0.80 0.80 


14 * 22 
11 14% 


ing 62 cents non-recurring. §Includ- 
ts. {Listed N.Y.S.E., February 15, 


*Adjusted for 5-for-1 split-up in 1941. Incl 
ing, 18 cents debt retirement and postwar cre 





Sunshine Mining Company 





Earnings & Price Range ( 
Data revised to July 16, 1946 25 g ge (SSC) 


incorporated: 1918, Washington. 
office: Yakima, Washington. Main office: 
Kellogg, Idaho. Annual meeting: Second 
Tuesday in April at Yakima, Washington. 
a 88 =. stockholders (December 31, 


persis met Long term debt Non 
Capital stock (10 cents par) .1,488,821 4 


Home PRICE RANGE 











Business: Large domestic silver producer; lead and copper 
are also recovered. Owns 223 acres in Shoshone County, 
Idaho. Proven reserves are not extensive. Also operates a 
manganese property at Lake Crescent, Wash. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital December 
$1, 1945, $3.3 million; ratio, 6.3-to-1; cash, $1.7 million; Gov- 
ernment bonds, $2.1 million. Book value of capital stock, $2.84. 

Dividend Record: Payments made in every year since 1927; 
prior thereto not reported. 


Outlook: Earnings will continue to depend on silver prices, 


which are subject to political considerations, and on com- 
pany’s ability to overcome the labor shortages of recent years. 

Comment: Stock carries above-average speculative risks, 
even for a mining equity. 


EARNINGS, 
Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Year a Price Range 
$0.68 $0.64 $0.69 $0.4 $2.45 $2. 14% 
1. $0 
1.60 
1.30 
0.55 
0.45 
0.40 
0.40 


*Not available. 
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Aluminum Goods Manufacturing Co. 





DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


& Price (ALG) 


Data revised to July 16, 1946 


1909, New Jersey. Office: 
Manitowoc, hae egy 2 Annual — 
Second 


ednesday April. Num 
stockholders pn 81, 1945): 1, ST. 


Capitalization: Long term debt 
Capital stock (no par 


Incorporated : 











Business: Manufactures a wide line of aluminum products 
particularly cooking utensils. Principal line is marketed under 
the “Mirro” trade name. Also makes special stampings and 
custom-built parts and moldings. Sheet aluminum is produced 
in own rolling mills. Company owns two groups of plants in 
Wisconsin. 

Management: Aluminum Company of America represented 
through ownership of 29% of outstanding stock. e- 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1945, $9.4 million; ratio, 3.5-to-1; cash and equivalent, $1.7 
million; marketable securities, $7.3 million. Book value of 
capital stock, $12.98 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1910 to date; 
1920 and 1923. 

Outlook: Considerable time will elapse before accumulated 
demand for eooking utensils is fully satisfied; stampings and 
moldings business should be well sustained for the intermedi- 
ate term. Ultimately, the business may be expected to resume 
cyclical characteristics. 

Comment: Stock is a 
position. 


stock dividends 


“specialty” issue in good statistical 


EARNINGS. DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Years end Dec. 31: 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 
Earned -_ “ 66 $1.04 $1.05 $1.04 $0.92 $0.87 t$0.91 $0.93 
Dividends | paid 0.75 1.00 1.00 1.00 0.85 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Price Range (N. Y. Curb): 
17% 18% 18% 18% 


16% 
14 16% 12 12 
tAdjusted to reflect renegotiation settlement for 1943 and 1944. 


. 


18% 


20 25 
13% 18% 19% 





pee: S. S. White Dental Manufacturing Company 


egarnings & Price Range (WDM) 


re 
1881, Pennsylvania, to con- = 


10 
0 





Data revised to July 16, 1946 
Haein ig os 


ay 
(December 31, 1945): 


Capitalization: Long term 


$3 
$2 
2,141. $1 
0 
Capital stock ($20 par) a 


1938 “39 “40 “41 “42 “43 ‘44 1945 











Business: Manufactures dental instruments, supplies and 
equipment, flexible shafting and casings used in aircraft, 
radios, recording instruments, portable tools, etc. Plants 
located at Philadelphia and Staten Island, N. Y. 

Management: Among leaders in this specialized industry. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital March 31, 1946, 


. $7.3 million; ratio, 3.2-to-1; cash and U. S. Gov’ts $3.2 million; 


inventories, $4.5 million. Book value of capital stock, $34.55 
per ‘share. 

Dividend Record: Payments in every year since 1881. 

Outlook: With large number of offices to be opened and 
equipped by dentists released from the armed services, and 
large pent-up demand by established practitioners, capacity out- 
put is indicated ‘for extended period. Current backlog of 
orders exceeds 1% years’ output. 

Comment: Long unbroken dividend record qualifies stock 
as an investment grade issue, although in a specialty field. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Year’s 
June 30 Sept.30 Dee. 31: Total Dividends Price Rang 
D$0. D$0.26 ©D$0. D$0.70 $0. 15 


— 6% 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








Bellanca Aircraft Corporation 


Data revised to July 16, 1946 


Incorporated: 1927, Delaware. Office: New 
Castle, Delaware. Annual meeting: Fourth 
Friday in April. Number of stockholders 
(January 19, 1946): 1,247, 


Capitalization: Long term debt...... ee - 
Capital stock ($1 par)...... 229,650 s 








& Price Range: (BAC) 





COwnwopH 


Coss 











Business: Normally one of the smaller manufacturers of 
aircraft and aircraft parts. Production also includes aluminum 
truck bodies and small radio cabinets. Plant is located on a 365- 
acre tract at New Castle, Del., and includes a modern flying 
field. 

Management: Headed by G. M. Bellanca, founder. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital December 31, 
1945, $1,146,789; ratio 1.9-to-1; cash, $423,208. Book value of 
capital stock, $6.54 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments in 1937, 1938 and 1944 to date. 

Outlook: Company’s postwar plans are identified with the 
four-place private plane for which it had orders for 1,300 at 
the beginning of 1946. A minor factor in the airplane field, 
company has had an erratic record, showing earnings in only 
three of the eleven years preceding the war. 


Comment: Stock represents a highly speculative interest ; 


in the future of the private plane. 
‘EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 
Earned per share........ = 99 D$0.90 D$0.74 D$0.66 $3.01 $1.06 $1.27 $1.19 
Dividends paid .......... -40 None None None - None None 0.50 0.50 


gg Range (N. Y. Curb): 
With. paddavens ot etaskee 12 wis 85% Fs 4% 5 5% Hs 
~y 0 00e deb bpetaasevea Oe 2% 3 1% 2% 2% 


*Earnings based on ee at end of each period. tIncludes a postwar refund 
of 31 cents. D—Defici 








Chicago & North Western Railway 





Data revised to July 16, 1946 


Incorporated: 1944, Wisconsin, as the reorganization of a company origi- 
tally incorporated in 1859. Office: 400 West Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 
Annual meeting: Third Tuesday in May. 


Capltaliamieiies ‘Rimmel (GWE PRE sacs thas och. 0ccceud hose bicsconavenccdeose’s $169,700,997 
‘Preferred stock 5% particip. CUM. CONV.......cccccccccccccccccccccccecs 914,527 shs 
Common CI eb is oe ce Gks dudadnd caGhe hv cceiavchsinadecabeeces 816,303 shs 


~+$100 Par: callable at 105. Convertible at any time into common stock on share 
for share basis; cumulative to extent Pe mg Participates with common up to $1 
a share after $5 has been paid on 


Business: Operates 8,065 "iniles of road, serving the area 
west of Lake Michigan and Lake Superior to the Missouri 
River Valley; branches reach into Nebraska and Wyoming. 
The line from Chicago to Omaha connects with the Union 
Pacific, forming a part of the transcontinental route to the 
Pacific Coast. Serves large wheat growing areas and impor- 
tant jron ore and copper deposits. 

Management: Satisfactory. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital December 
31, 1945, $26.4 million; ratio, 1.6-to-1; cash and equivalent, 
$37.9 million. 

Dividend Record: Predecessor paid on preferred each year 
1864-1931, except 1874-76; on common from 1868 through June 
1931, except 1872 and 1874-77. Regular dividends on present. 
Preferred from reorganization through April, 1946; payment 
due July 15, 1946, deferred pending ICC rate action; paid on 
Present common, 1944 and 1945. 

Outlook: Character of road’s traffic makes revenues—and 
in turn, earnings—unusually .sensitive to variations in the 
seneral business cycle. While volume prospects in the period 
ahead are favorable, inadequate rates following wage boosts 
are an adverse factor, at least temporarily. 

Comment: Preferred could attain semi-investment status; 
ommon is definitely speculative. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: ’ 


en es Dec, 31: 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 
per share... D$10.63 D$6.74 = D$0.47 


Dive $5.30 $14.46 $13.31 $11.69 
ndnds paid ...» None None None None None None 5.00 3.00 
“pn RR FOE 1 % 1% % t t + 30% 49% 
PP SO % f Tt tT 21% 25% 


‘On stock of predecessor company through 1943; on present capitalization since 
tNot available. D—Deficit. 


JULY 24, 1946 © : 











Bridgeport Oil Company, Inc. 
Earnings & Price Range (BPM) 
1 








Data revised to July 16, 1946 





Incorporated: 1923: Delaware, as The | !2 
oo Machine one ae sessseging : 2 
ao = 1907; 
adopted 1943" Office: Wichita, K 3 
Annual meeting: First Monday in oo ril. 0 
— of stockholders (March 1, 1946) : $1 
seateoiiealicis Long term debt...... None 0 
Common stock (no par)...... 264,200 shs 1938 39 40 4) 42 43 44 1945 $l 











Business: After discontinuing manufacture of oil well- drill- 
ing equipment (in 1940) and sales agencies (in 1943), com- 
pany now owns and operates producing oil properties in 
Kansas and Oklahoma and also owns non-producing acreage. 
Also drills under contract for qthers. 

Management: Capable. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1945, $391,323; ratio, 8.6-to-1; cash, $294,097. Book value of 
common, $6.79 a share . 

Dividend Record: Various common payments 1923-24, 1930, 
1936-37, none since. 

Outlook: Having eliminated unprofitable manufacturing 
operations, the former Bridgeport Machine plans to continue 
to develop as an oil producer and should eventually. attain 
moderate earning power. 

Comment: Stock’s position has improved through transi- 
tion of the business, but company still has to prove itself 
on the new basis. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Year’s . 

o. ended: Mar. 31 June30 Sept. 30 Dec. 3 Total Dividends Price Range 

eee D$0.09 D$0.03 D$0.03 $0.01 D$0.14 None 10%— 4 
1989 Bvcvedes D0.56 D0.04 D0.18 D0.17 D0.95 None 7™%— 2 
BOG. ccccass D0.13 D0.19 D0.22 D0.34 DO.88 None 8%— 1% 
ae D0. 28 0.06 — 21—— D0.01 None 2%— 1 
» ee eeez wees Saray -e+. #D0.16 None 2%— 1% 
: ee aaue eaee Be owe 0.96 None > a 2 
Sbaccaves aéis due Gate yes D0.64 None 13%— 8 
, er D0.27 None 11%— 5% 





-*Based on stock outstanding at end of each period. #Before inventory liquidation 
reserve $1.14 per share. D—Deficit. 





The Dayton Power and Light Company 





Data revised to July 16, 1946 


Incorporated: 1911, Ohio. Office: 25 North Main Street, Dayton, Ohio. 
Annual meeting: Second Thursday in April. Number of preferred 
Capitallzati gr? 1,750. $ 
apitalization: 
“Preferred stock hg lig etgi00 OS REISS. STOP EP eee re 100,000 shs 
Common stock ($7 par).....--..eeeeeeeerees ee SE eee 1,530,000 shg 
*Callable at $107. P50 per share. ; 


~ *Callable at $107.50 per share. 


Business: Serves Dayton and 24 adjacent Ohio counties with 
electricity. Supplies natural gas to Dayton and several other 
communities; steam heat to part of Dayton; water service to 
Wilmingion, Ohio. Company generates all of its electric power 
requirements. 

Management: Former parent, Columbia Gas & Electric Co., 
publicly sold the whole common stock issue at $33.639 in 
June, 1946. 


Financial Position: Working capital December 31, 1945, 
$727,500; ratio, 1.1-to-1; cash and U. S. Treas. tax notes, $3.3 
million. Book value of preferred stock, $271,26 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred payments since issu- 
ance. Common record not available. 


Outlook: Now an independent operating company, should 
continue the stable earnings it formerly contributed to the 
Columbia Gas & Electric system, subject to business condi- 
tions in its highly industrialized territory. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF PREFERRED: 


Year’s 

Qu. en Mar. 31 June 30 arc a Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
1988. ...8ca0 8.39 $5.26 $4.7 $7.67 $26.02 $4.50 a —102% 
ae 9.89 7.13 Sar 8.27 30.76 4.50 —103 
pS eee 11.05 8.47 5.27 8.95 33.74 4.50 lit —107 
TE 8.70 7.56 3.95 6.52 26.73 4.50 114 —109% 
1942........ 4.15 3.85 5.76 6.77 20. 4.50 110 —102 
eee 6.61 4.15 2.42 3.86 17.05 4.50 116 —108% 

Mivévsced 4.91 4.12 2.29 4.42 15.74 4.50 1138%—109 
1945. ...8.. 4.80 8.08 5.32 7.19 25.39 4.50 114 —10 


*Based on present capitalization. 
31 








BUSINESS 
OPPORTUNITIES 


WANTED ASSOCIATES P 
To advance new revolutionary teachings on nutri- 
tion relating to health and new general food in- 
dustry guided by common sense. 

ALSO AFFILIATES 

To promote health food research and guarantee 
public health education. / 
To save the world from further agony deteriora- 
tion and destruction from disease and surgery. 
Common sense food research specialist, John 
Hentes, 136 Bedford Avenue, Brooklyn, N Y. 








CONSULTING FORESTER 


Fourteen years’ public and private forestry, 
master of forestry, senior member Society 
of American Foresters, veteran, seeks clients 
among private woodland owners, operators 
and ypsers; forest appraisals for any purpose; 
plans for any kind of forest management or 
operations ; procurement or marketing of forest 
products, uses and equipment, 
DAVID HANABURGH, Buchanan, N. Y. 











CANADA 


The advertiser is manager of a trade publicity 
association in connection with most industrial and 
retail firms, and also with the schools and colleges 
of Eastern Canada. Would be interested to act 
as agent, distributor or otherwise for products not 
duplicated in Canada. Please send particulars, 
catalogues and price lists. O. Box 1093, 
Place d’Armes, Montreal, Canada, att. Mr. Hogue. 





ELECTRIC-ELECTRONIC MFR. 


Desires Contract Work 
Fully Equipped 
Machine & Sheet Metal Shop 
Assembly, Wiring, Testing 
Low cost—excellent workmanship! 
PAN AMERICAN ELECTRIC CO. 
132 Front St., N. Y. C. — BO. 9-3965 





FOR SALE—VIRGINIA’S FAMOUS “SKY- 
LINE CAVERNS”—THE LATEST DEVEL- 
OPED AND ONE OF THE MOST OUT- 
STANDING NATURAL WONDERS IN THE 


PARK BEGINS AT FRONT ROYAL, VA. 
FOR FULL PARTICULARS WRITE H. B. 
LONG, OWNER, NEW MARKET, VA. 





TO MANUFACTURERS WITH FACILITIES 
DESIRING NEW PRODUCTS 
New Ideas—Patented and Patentable—Refrigera- 


tion, Air Conditioning and allied lines; other ° 


mechanical items also available. 
WE CAN HELP YOU. CALL ON 


STEPHEN J. BENN INDUSTRIES 
401 N. Broad St., Phila. 8, Pa. Walnut 2-5144 




















REAL ESTATE 


CONNECTICUT 


LAKE KEZAR. Historical Willowby Lodge, 
8 rooms and bath, 3 stone fireplaces, built 1790, 
remodeled last year, excellent condition; 15 acres, 
also including 2 guest cottages, each 6 rooms 
with fireplaces and bath; separate buildings for 
each; garage, laundry, pump, reservoir, poultry 
and wood; unexcelled view, high over lake with 
Mount Washington a background; complete 
$12,000. Owner, Box 117 Saugatuck, Conn. 
Phone Wilton, Conn., 703. 


NEW JERSEY 


NORTHERN, N. J., hills, 50 miles New York, 
5 minutes lake. Approximately 2 acres beauti- 
fully landscaped for privacy. Norway maples 
lined driveway. All year residence, 9 rooms, 3 
open fireplaces, 2 colored tile baths, running 
water in bedrooms. Powder room, enclosed sun 
_ and open screened dining porch. Oil 
urner, electricity, artesian well. Guest house, 
7 -rooms, 3 baths. Screened and storm sash 
throughout. Privilege swimming pool, double 
play tennis court. Large barn, now garage, 
easily converted into house. All houses substan- 
tially built. Low taxes. ans 40,000. 
Box No. 408, c/o —— OB D, 86 



















Financial Summary 















































































































































































































Trinity Place, N. Y. 
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Adjusted for 
240 | Seasonal Variation * a 240 
1935-39 = 100 
220 220 
200 Jf \ 200 
~ “| INDEX OF [VU - 
ot — serene TT 5 
140 a. Fed. Reserve Board 140 
120 &— t T 120 
| | 1946 
00 , palates 100 
1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 194513) F M A M Jj _J 
® 1946—— 1945 
Trade Indicators jays Juye Jue Joys a — 
Electrical Output (KWH)............... 4,156 - 3,741 4,133 4,295 
§Steel Operation (% of Capacity)......... 87.9 87.8 87 89.8 A 
Total Freight Car Loadings (Cars)...... $846,500 679,785 879,545 726,663 BE nif 
July 10 July 3 June 26 July 11 = 
{Total Loans, 101 Cities (Fed. Res. Mbrs.) $15,024 $14,888 $14,917 $13,772 ter 
Tiotal Commepetal Loahs. .....6ccvsescses 7,717 7,611 7,5. 5,928 2 
Total Brokers’ Loans............sse0se0s 2,059 1,953 2,110 254 
Money in Circulation................000% 28,335 28,395 28,134 26,932 
Brokers’ Loans (New York City)........ 1,618 1,477 1,625 2,024 Be Pa 
000,000 omitted. §As of beginning of following wéek. tEstimated. in 
bur 
Gat 
N.Y.5.E. Market’ Statistics 
Closmg Dow-Jones Averages: 16 11 12 . 13 15 16 
A eee Pee 207.56 206.30 204.20 200.86 200.71 
Se IEE Sak bvxc ice onaene e 64.72 64.59 63.87 63.04 62.78 
arr ere 41.71 41.46 41.33 40.45 40.52 
GO Bbncks : 6 i.0 8s i <2. dinate 76.85 76.47 75.74 74.52 74.42 = 
Details of Stock Trading: acr 
Shares Sold (000 omitted)..... 910 990 1,130 1,170 1,180 pla 
— "Oe ne en 940 920 962 1,029 948 
Number of Advances........... 421 259 136 Exch. 111 304 Be cay 
Number of Declines............ 294 482 696 closed 814 473 HE tine 
Number Unchanged ............ 225 179 130 104 171 oe 
New Highs for 1946........... 33 27 9 8 5 rth 
New Lows for 1946............ 16 28 61 | 111 97 
Bond Trading: — 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average... 108.12 108.08 108.00 | 107.80 107.78 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)....... $3,180 $3,230 $4,330 $4,051 $3,890 : t 
1946 = 
“Average Bond Yields: July 10 July3 June 26 June 19 Low 
Adobe. cixcntanve wes 2.561% 2.566% 2.561% 2.564% 2.643% 2.533% HE io. 
AB cinasultdeoetataes 3.094 3.094 _—.3.102 3.073 3.102 3.015 hog 
DAG cstvtbgbeddns. 3.132 3.142 3.145 3.137 3.213 3.083 po 
*Common Stock Yields: San 
50 Industrials ....... 3.50 3.50 3.59 3.53 3.75 3.36 —_ 
20 Railroads ........ 4.95 5.12 5.14 4.97 5.45 4.83 
oO Wigntees <........ 2.95 2.90 2.93 2.87 3.17 2.75 _ 
| ae 3.52 3.53 3.61 3.55 3.78 3.39 AG 
*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. $8, ; 
Cate 
The Mast Active Stocks —Week Ended July 16, 1946 § 
Shares -—Closing—, _ Net — 
Traded July9 July 16 Change CA 
Equitable Office Building..............0..seeeeeeee 314400 2% 45% +240 on 
Commonwealth &. Sowtlieta (so. 5 oc svic aces seczens 145,200 5 44% —h ~~ 
Pg ne ee ees rey Hy 109,200 26% 28 +1%4 of 
Pp Ee GOOG oo ioe sans ncccseedodsans agar 72,300 17 16% —%B8EB win 
Ee pera ror ae 58,900 14% 154% + % the 
Dill Comet |. 5 55 cs Ci ochb0 eis. See A 53,700 18 18 vee i 
pr Be een eee eet ore ee 53,100 5% 5% —#ME oan 
With 0 SIRS. 5 cane sche vosnnsoseaacene 48,700 19 19%, +E inio 
Cometinns PBMMIEE os 5 aisin sss wpb. dn dns» oa PENA gaa 45400 19% 18% —% 
he. PS peer Fame yen P »--+. 42,200 36% mi. ¥4 
National Power & Light..............ceeeeeeeeeees 42,100 11 104% —% 
Socony-Vacuum ........se005 yee iS RNS ARR or 42,000 18 17% — - 
Ny 
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REAL ESTATE 











CALIFORNIA 








HOTEL FOR SALE 
$375,000 


This is one of the best nationally-known 
hotels in the country and has been oper- 
ated for years with American and 
European plan. The grounds cover one 
city block, beautifully landscaped, and 
are surrounded by the city park. There 
is a wonderful opportunity to build an 
additional 300 rooms in this centrally 
located grounds without disturbing the 
present plan. Price and information will 
be given to qualified buyers only. 


N. F. LIATAS 


Exclusive Agent 
233 La Arcada Bldg., Santa Barbara, Cal. 

















CONNECTICUT 





CONNECTICUT Hilltop Estate 


of 10 acres, 6 miles back from popular shore 
resort, near main highway, yet secluded; mag- 
nificent sweeping view of Long Island Sound and 
distant tree-covered ranges. Modern ll-year 
8-rm, house built 1938, has 20x30 liv. rm., stone 
terrace, air-conditioned heat, oil burner, 2 baths, 
2 lav., 2-car garage. Owner asking $35,000. 
“Country Real Estate.” 


RAY WISWELL 
Parker Ave., Madison, Conn. Phone 609 


WILTON, Conn. 5 beautiful high acres, partly 
landscaped, partly wooded, with large 6-room 
bungalow ; all improvements, fireplace, steam heat. 
Garage. Easy commuting. 


Price, $30,000 


ALFRED K. ST. JOHN 
Est. 1925 
Real Estate — Mortgages 
11 Pershing Street 
Norwalk, Conn. 
Tel. NOrwalk 6-7191 


GENTLEMAN’S ESTATE in Berkshires of 110 
acres. Colonial house, 15 rooms, 2 baths, fire- 
places, never failing spring water, % mile trout 
brook thru meadow land. Spacious lawn. Beau- 
tilul maple shade. Barn, chicken house, new 3- 
car garage. Timber. Price $20,000. Also other 
fine homes and farms in Norfolk and Colebrook. 

MRS. CHARLES HALL 
RFD No. 1, Winsted, Conn. 








Tel, 129-12 





FLORIDA 
CUBAN PLANTATION 


A tropical paradise; air transport to Miami, Fila. ; 
opens new markets; % mile to RR; orange, 
mango, avocado and papaya groves; field crops 
same as Fla.; complete equipment and buildings; 
homes for owner, guests and supt.; solid ma- 
hogany furniture; cheap labor; frost and hurri- 
canes unknown; $40,000 year income; taxes 
negligible; $100,000. Donald Ruff, Broker, 3319 
San Pedro, Tampa, Fla. 








MAINE 





A farm on the Sheepscot River, ideal for summer 


or year round use. In perfect condition. Price 
$8,500. A sporting camp in the Rangeleys, 
catering also to tourist trade. $25,000. 


_ MARION T. COOK, Realtor, Portland 3 





MASSACHUSETTS 


— 





CAPE COD. For rent, newly redecorated house 
on the water at Bass River, Cape Cod; new 
modern kitchen, combination gas and oil stove, 
White sink, built-in cabinet, shower and lavatory 
off kitchen; dining room and large living room 
With fireplace open on to porch that overhangs 
the water; 4 bedrooms with cross-ventilation and 
ath on second floor; ideal for children; shallow 
Sandy beach off front porch; ready for occu- 
Pancy July 10; $1,000 for season. For further 
information write or call 


J. D. CANNON 
Box 106, West Yarmouth, Mass. 
Telephone Hyannis 978 
wee 





MASSACHUSETTS—Continued 


NEW YORK—Continued 





OLD FARM HOMESTEAD 
Wonderful summer home proposition. Healthful 
location, shade maples, 12-room house, wired for 
electricity, exc. gravity spring water, garage, 
woodshed, henhouse, barn 94 acres, much growing 
timber, apple orchard, exc. fields, good possibility 
for swimming pool, 3 mi. village, 10 mi. small 
city. Priced right for quick sale. 

Box 113, Bernardston, Mass. 





CAPE COD 
Perfect for a guest house, Main Rd., East Dennis; 
7 bedrooms, 3 baths; 5 acres; $15,000. In Barn- 
stable, Old Cape Cod, 4 bedrooms, 2 baths; 2 
acres; water view; $15,000. Old 2%-story, 4 
bedrooms, 1 bath; water view; $6,500. Lots of 
1, 4, 8 acres. 
M. C. FAY, Realtor 
Barnstable, Mass. 





NEW JERSEY 
COMMUTERS DAIRY FARM 


1750 Colonial Pointed Stone house, 12 rms., re- 
stored with charm, ancient features retained, open 
beams, fireplaces, dutch doors, baths, steam heat, 
oil fired; 6 bedrooms, 4 master; modern kitchen; 
large beautifully shrubbed lawn; large garage; 
farmer’s all imp. Apartment 2nd floor. Janeway 
equipped dairy barn, 2 silos, stream, over 100 
acres; high, charming view; commute L. V., 1% 
ee; NN. ¥. hae agg | home, well equipped farm, 
at once possession. Shown by appointment. 
GROENDYKE 
High Bridge, N. J. 








OAKLAND—60-acre dairy farm and country 
estate, 30 miles N. Y. C. Fully equipped, 500- 
quart local milk route, 40 cows, chickens, and 
fruit trees. Modern home, barns and garages; 
3-acre pond. Owner retiring. First offering for 
sale. Ideal for developing or country estate. 
Dairy business can be sold for $10,000 if not 
wanted. This property reasonably priced. Asking 
$40,000. Charles T. Moog, Oakland ave., Oak- 
land, N. J. Phone OAkland 8-5361. 


FARM 


13 miles from Trenton, 30 miles from Philadel- 
phia and shore points. Containing 200 acres of 
fertile soil, fully electrified; about 170 tillable, 
balance timber and permanent pasture. Large 
two-family house, 12 rooms, modern in every 
way. Large barn, 45-stanchion; 160-ton silo. 
Ideal for dairy or beef raising. Price $22,000, 
financed if necessary. Write direct to owner. 
GEO. E. SMITH 








FARM 
91 acres, 10-room Colonial house, all improve- 
ments, insulated, oil heater. Another 5-room 


helper’s house, also shed accommodates 6. 2 
barns, 1-car garage, tools and machinery included. 
800 apple trees, 8,000 currants, 30,000 tomato 
plants, will be ready to be picked end of month. 
Price $32,500. Terms can be arranged. 

Milton PAUL TODARO New York 


MADISON CO. — Very productive 162 acres, 
stone dairy barn over 140 years old, other build- 
ings. 9-room house. Electricity, running water, 
school bus at door. 2 miles from milk station, 
town, about 35 from Syracuse and Utica; 65 
head of registered Holstein-friesian cattle (King 
Bessie’s), 2 females from this herd recently sold 
for $2200; 2 horses, tools, including tractor, etc. 
Price $25,000 for quick sale. Reason for selling, 
must change climate. 
LAURENCE ROE (owner) 
Earlville, N. Y. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
DAIRY FARM 


174 acres, fully equipped for 40 milk cows (cows 
sold off). Modern machinery in barn and on 
farm with tractor and horses. Well equipped, 
large productive fields, both wet and dry ground; 
conveniences in good two-family home ($20,000), 
good schools, churches, nearby at Beach Lake. 
Farm on Route 106, main highway to New York. 


EMMETT OLVER, Honesdale, Pa. 


CHESTER CO.—Tastefully remodeled Penna. 
Colonial farm house with center hall, large living 
room with fireplace, dining room, knotty pine 
den with fireplace, dinette, completely modern 
kitchen, lavatory, laundry 1st floor; 5 bedrooms, 
2 baths 2nd floor. Garwood heat and air con- 
ditioning. 3-car garage. Modern dairy barn 
equipped by Jamesway, silo, milk rooms, horse 
stables, calf barn, all new in 1940. 280 acres of 
rich farm land, meadows, stream and woodland. 
Winding macadam driveway leads to buildings. 
Ideally located. 30 min. to Paoli Station. All 
buildings on this property in A-1 condition. 
Asking $65,000. Poss. 30 days. 
S. E. ENTREKIN, JR., Realtor 
Downingtown, Pa. 665 J-1 


FOR SALE—250 acres. Immediate possession. 
Private lake, hunting. Buildings secluded, one mile 
off concrete highway in eastern Pa. mountains. 
House in excellent condition. 4 bedrooms, bath, 
steam heat, artesian well water, 2-car garage, 
chicken house, 400 capacity; barn, ice house; 
5-room tenant house unfinished; bungalow on 
lake; fields level to land small planes; excellent 























for camp or club. Price $12,000. Apply 
R.F.D. No. 1, Allentown, N. J. Pply 
J Sellersville, Pa. H. R. LUTZ Phone 2167 
NEW YORK VERMONT 
297 ACRES, dairy farm, high state of cultivation FOR SALE 


on Route No. 80. Beautiful 12-room stone house, 
furnished; fireplace, new floors, excellent spring 
water, electricity, telephone. Two barns, tool shed, 
two chicken houses, brooder house, garage and 
apiary, all good condition. Complete with 24 milch 
cows, 14 young stock, 3 horses, laying hens and 
all modern equipment, or bare farm. Nice stand 
of timber, fish pond, cranberry bog, excellent hunt- 
ing; can be converted sportsmen club; beautiful 
scenery. One mile to village on school bus and 
mail route in Otsego County. Five hours’ drive 
from N. Y Price reasonable or easy terms. 
FRED A. ADAMS 
Hartwick, New York. Tel. Edmeston 2350 








YEAR-ROUND SUBURBAN HOME 
PREMIUM POINT, NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Main residence of 12 rooms, 6 baths, interesting fire- 
olaces, fine oak panelling, ete.; completely redecorated 
and modernized with new plumbing, heating and elec- 
tric fixtures. Separate 3-car garage with 2 4-room 
housekeeping suites for servants. Private shorefront 
community; 30 minutes to Grand Central Terminal, 

N. Folder upon request. 
Price $65,000—I diate P i 
Chanin Management, Inc., 122 E. 42nd St., N.Y., N.Y. 























55,000 SQUARE FEET. Immediate occupancy. 
Two brick and stone sprinklered buildings, 4 
stories and basement, elevators, 16 acres, at 
Stuyvesant Falls (9 miles from Hudson, NN. Y.), 
with perpetual use of 400 h.p. (about 7200 KWTs 
daily) included in rental. For lease at $15,000 
net annual rental with option to purchase at 
$82,500 after one year. 
. N. ROSENBAUM & SON 
565 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17 





Beautiful camp with a magnificent view of Mount 
Mansfield in Underhill, Vermont. Camp has 5 
rooms and bath, stone fireplace, furnished, wired 
for electricity, electric line available in August; 
2-car garage. Camp insulated, could be used the 
year ’round; ideal place for trout fishing, hunting 
and skiing close by. Price $6,000. 
DAN BURNS 

Telephone Underhill 345 


WE HAVE 
Some very unusual listings of all types. Do you 
suppose one of them is just what you’re looking 
for? Why not write us. 


LOUISE M. SPAULDING 
Realtor 
30 East Center Street 
“The Little Red House on the Corner’ 
Phone 778-3 Rutland, Vermont 
When buying a Vermont summer home, farm or 
country property contact us for our listings. 
Prices range from $3,000.00 up to $100,000.00. 
Our aim is to please our clients. 


T. M. FOLEY AGENCY 


Realtors 
Rutland, Vermont 


VIRGINIA 
BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY HOME 


Established tourist business. Route 60. 12 miles 
west of Williamsburg, Va. 132 acres, 20 cleared. 
Would sell woodland separately. White clap- 
board house in Poplar grove, 12 rooms, excellent 
condition, modern conveniences. Fully screened, 
2 fireplaces, 2 porches, artesian well, garage, other 
buildings. Possession 60 days. 


Owner, W. S. MAUGER, Toano, Va. 


Jericho, Vermont 

















O'BRIEN, INC. 


C.J, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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40,000 INVESTORS 
wo invest IN TRAVEL, roo 


Americans are the most avid travelers 
in the world. Business and professional 
men hop across country .. . to Europe 

.. the Far East .. . to South America... 
without thinking twice. At vacation 
time they—with their families—do like- 
wise. 


Naturally, the more money a fellow 
has the more he is going to junket 
around. It’s the man with the good in- 
come, then, you want to reach. 


Here are 40,000 of these high-income 
people—men and women of influence— 
hand-picked for you, segregated in one 
easy-to-reach group. 


Who are they? 


They are the 40,000 subscribers to 
FINANCIAL WORLD — corporation 
executives, bankers, lawyers, and many 
others, Let’s take one for examination 


—the Average Subscriber to FINAN- 
CIAL WORLD— 


He has an annual income of over 
$11,000; 


Investments of over $49,000; 


Owns his own home and one or 
more cars; 


Carries over $22,000 in life in- 
surance. 


AND—he travels! 


With a total income of over $400,- 
000;000 these 40,000 FINANCIAL 
WORLD subscribers are going to buy 
a lot of transportation. They will be 
influenced by your advertisement in 
FINANCIAL WORLD for this publi- 
cation is bought to be read, from cover 


to cover. At $15 a year readers value . 
its contents, 


Ask your advertising agency for all the facts, or write to us. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


America’s Leading Investment Weekly 


86 Trinity Place 


New York 6, N. Y. 
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